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We currently speak of the “institution” of marriage. We 
also use marriage instead of wedding, nuptials, or matrimony. 
The result is confusion. A wedding or even nuptials occur as 
a ceremony or festival, on a day, and as the commencement of 
wedlock or matrimony. Wedlock may be an institution, but a 
wedding is not. A wedding lacks the duration or recurrence 
which belongs to an institution. It does not provide for an 
enduring necessity. It has no apparatus for the repeated use 
of the same couple. Wedlock is a permanent relation between a 
man and a woman which is regulated and defined by the mores. 
It brings the pair into co-operation for the struggle for exist- 
ence and the procreation and nurture of children. Wedlock 
therefore forms a family, and a family seems to satisfy our idea 
of an institution far better than marriage or matrimony. The 
family institution existed probably before marriage. A woman 
with an infant in her arms is what we see as far back as our 
investigations lead us. She was limited and burdened in the 
struggle for existence by her infant. The task of finding sub- 
sistence was as hard for her as for a man. The infant was 
another claimant of her time and labor. Her chance of survival 
was in union and co-operation with a man. Undoubtedly this 

*Address of the president of the American Sociological Society at its third 


annual meeting in Atlantic City, N. J., December 28-30, 1908. 
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gives us the real explanation of the primitive inferiority of 
woman. They needed the help of men more than men needed 
women and if a union was made it was made on terms of which 
the woman got the disadvantage. It certainly is a great mistake 
to believe that the women were put down because the men were 
physically stronger. In the first place the men are not always 
stronger; perhaps it is, as a rule, the other way. 

Mr. H. H. Johnstone says of the Andombies on the Congo that the 
women, though working very hard as laborers in general, lead a very happy 
existence; they are often stronger than the men and more finely developed, 
some of them having splendid figures. Parke, speaking of the Manyuema of 
the Arruwimi in the same region, says that they are fine animals, and the 
women very handsome. They are as strong as the men. In North America 
an Indian chief once said to Hearne, “Women were made for labor; one of 
them can carry, or haul, as much as two men can do.” Schellong says of 
the Papuans in the German protectorate of New Guinea that the women are 
more strongly built than the men.’ 

Kubary? says that a man has the right to beat his wife but 
the women are so robust that a man who tries to do it may well 
find that he will get the worst of it. Fights between men and 
women are not rare in savage life and the women prevail in a 
fair share of them. Holm mentions a case where a Greenland 
Eskimo tried to flog his wife but she flogged him.* We hear 
of a custom in South Eastern Australia that fights between the 
sexes were provoked when 


there were young women who were marriageable but were not mated, and 
when the eligible bachelors were backward. The men would kill a totem 
animal of the women or the women would kill a totem animal of the men. 
This led to a fight of the young men and young women. Then, after the 
wounds healed they would pair off and the social deadlock would pass away.‘ 


Another case, from higher civilization, shows how the woman 

was weakened by considerations of another kind. Sieroshevski, 

a Pole, who lived for twelve years among the Yakuts says that 

he knew a Yakut woman who was constantly abused by her 

husband although she was industrious and good-natured. At 
1H. Ellis, Man and Woman, p. 4. 


*"Nukuoro, p. 35. 
* Angmagslikerne, p. 55. 
*Howitt, South Eastern Australia, p. 149. 
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last the European asked her why she did not fight. He assured 
her that she would succeed and he argued with her that if she 
would once give her husband a good beating he would not misuse 
her any more. She, however, answered that that would never 


do. Her husband’s companions would deride him as the man 
whose wife beat him and their children would be derided by 
the other children for the same reason. She would not do any- 
thing which would produce that consequence and would make 
her worse off. This case has many parallels. A characteristic 
incident occured at the Black Mountain station on the Snowy 
River about the years 1855-56. 

A number of Theddora (Ya-itma-thang) blacks had come across from 
Omeo and there met a woman, known to me as Old Jenny, of their tribe, 
who had broken their law by becoming the wife of a man to whom she 
stood in the tribal relationship of Najyan (mother). She had been away 
for some years, and this was the first time that her kindred had encountered 
her. The wife of one of them attacked her first with a digging-stick, but 
she defended herself so well with the same weapon that the woman had 
to desist, and her husband continued the attack on Old Jenny, who had 
divested herself of all but one small garment He commenced with a 
club, but finding he could not hit her, changed it for a curved club with 
which he tried to “peck” her on the head over guard. After a time he 
also had to give it up, and they had to make friends with the invincible 
woman. This is an instance of the manner in which the women are able 


to defend themselves with their weapon the “yam-stick,” being no mean 
opponents of a man armed only with a club.° 

The status of women was generally sad and pathetic in 
savage life but we may accept it as an established fact that that 
was not because she was physically inferior to man but that it 
was due to inferiority in the struggle for existence on account 
of maternity. In the family the man often tyrannized over the 
woman, and the woman came into the family unwillingly, driven 
by a greater necessity, but the family was not a product of force. 
It was a product of contract. It was controlled by the mores 
which soon established notions of the right way to behave and 
of rights and duties which would be conducive to prosperity and 
happiness. 

In this primitive society the family became the arena in which 


* Howitt, p. 197. 
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folkways were formed and taught, traditions were handed down, 
myths were invented, and sympathies were cultivated. The 
mother and the children were in the closest association and 
intimacy. The instruction of example was the chief instruction, 
without spoken command or explanation. It makes little differ- 
ence whether we think of a family in a horde or of a monandrous 
family of Australians or Bushmen. The children learned from 
their mothers the usages which were domestic and familiar, which 
underlie society and are moral in their character. At puberty 
the boys went with their fathers into the political body and 
became warriors and hunters. Then they were disciplined into 
the life of men and left the family. They got wives and founded 
families, but the father, in his own family, was an outsider and a 
stranger with few functions and little authority. 

Mohammed gave approval to the father-family which seems 
to have been winning acceptance in his time. Islam is founded 
on the father-family. In the Koran women are divided into 
three classes in respect to marriage: First, wives, that is, status- 
wives with all the rank, honor, and rights which the name 
implies; second, concubines, that is, wives of an inferior class, 
in a permanent and recognized relation but without the rank 
and honor of wives; thirdly, slaves, whose greatest chance of 
happiness was to “find favor” in the eyes of their master or 
owner. This classification of the wives was also a classification 
of the mothers and it produced jealousy and strife of the chil- 
dren. Only men of rank and wealth could have households of 
this complex character. Those of limited means had to choose 
which form of wife they would take. The full status-wife could 
make such demands that she became a great burden to her 
husband and it appears that the Moslems now prefer concubines 
or slaves. In Mohammedan royal families the jealousies and 
strifes of children, where the son of a slave might be preferred 
and made heir by the father, have reduced kingdoms and families 
to bloodshed and anarchy. 

In general, in the mother-family, the family must have 
lacked integration and discipline. The Six Nations or Iroquois 
had the mother-family in well-developed form. Each woman 
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with her husband and children had a room about 7 feet square 
in the “long house.” This room was separated from others 
inhabited by similar families, not by a partition but only by a 
pole three or four feet from the floor over which skins were 
hung. Each family shared fire with another family opposite. 
Evidently privacy was only imperfectly secured. Any man who 
did not bring in what was considered his fair share of food- 
supply could be expelled at any time. A husband had to satisfy 
not only his wife but all her female relatives if he was to be 
in peace and comfort. He could withdraw when he chose but 
he must leave his children which belonged to his wife. He must 
also keep the peace with all the other husbands in the house while 
it is easy to see that frequent occasions of quarrel would occur. 
In short, the man had constant and important reasons to be dis- 
satisfied with the mother-family. He always had one alternative; 
he could capture a woman outside the group. If he did this he 
distinguished himself by military prowess and the woman was 
a trophy. He was not limited in his control of her or their 
children by any customs or traditions and he could arrange his 
life as he pleased. We should expect that great numbers of 
men would try this alternative but it does not appear that many 
did so. If they had done so they would have speedily introduced 
man-descent and the father-family. As we well know un- 
civilized men do not freely reflect on their experience or discuss 
reforms or speculate on progress. They accept custom and 
tradition and make the best of it as they find it. The change 
to the man-family was brought about by some great change in 
the conditions of the struggle for existence or by the invention 
of a new tool or weapon used by the men or by war with power- 
ful neighbors. This much, however, can be said with confi- 
dence about the family under woman-descent: It was the 
conservative institution of that form of society in which tradi- 
tions were cherished and education was accomplished. It did 
not encourage change or cherish reforms. It preserved what 
had been inherited and protected what existed. 

Probably the change from mother-family to father-family 
was by far the greatest and most important revolution in the 
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history of civilization. This was so because the family, espe- 
cially in primitive society, is such a fundamental institution that 
it forces all other societal details into conformity with itself. 
Miss Kingsley, speaking of the negroes of West Africa, de- 
scribes societal details as follows: 

The really responsible male relative is the mother’s older brother. From 
him must leave to marry be obtained for either girl or boy; to him and 
the mother must the present be taken which is exacted on the marriage 
of a girl, and should the mother die, on him and not on the father, lies 
the responsibility of rearing the children. They go to his house and he 
treats and regards them as nearer and dearer to himself than his own 
children, and at his death, after his own brothers by the same mother, they 


become his heirs.° 

These details are all consistent with the mother-family and per- 
fectly logical deductions from its principles. There never was 
any such thing as woman-rule if by that it should be understood 
that women administered and conducted in detail the affairs of 
house or society, directing the men what they should do or not 
do, but the women of the Iroquois regulated the house life, they 
owned the land, in the only sense in which Indians could con- 
ceive of land-owning, because they tilled it, they established 
the reputation of warriors and so determined who should be 
elected war chief in any new war, and they decided the treatment 
of captives. Women, however, never made a state, and war, so 
long as the woman-family existed, was always limited and 
imperfect. It was never decided whether a man must fight with 
his wife’s people or go back to the clan in which he was born 
and fight with that. War was oftenest about women, or about 
blood-revenge. It was, as among our Indians, a raid and not 
a persistent campaign. It was mean, cowardly, savage, and 
marked by base bloodshed. 

Much of this seems strange and inverted to us, because our 
society has long been on the father-family. The state has long 
been the institution, or set of institutions, on which we rely for 
our most important interests and our notions of kinship, of 
tights, of moral right or wrong, and our ways of property, in- 
heritance, trade, and intercourse have all been created by or 


* Travels in West Africa, p. 224. 
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adjusted to the system of man-descent. We can see what a great 
revolution had to be accomplished to go over from woman- 
descent to man-descent. Christian missionaries now often find 
themselves entangled in this transition. In West Africa the 
native tie between mother and children is far closer than that 
between father and children. The negro women do not like the 
change which white culture would bring about. In native law 
husband and wife have separate property. If white man’s law 
was introduced, the woman would lose her property and would 
not get her husband’s. The man also objects to giving his wife 
any claim on his property. At the same time he does not want 
the children saddled on him. It seems to him utter absurdity 
that it should be his duty to care more for his wife than for 
his mother and sister.* At every point, in going over to the 
father-family, there is a transfer of rights and power and a 
readjustment of social theory. 

In the long history of the man-family men have not been 
able to decide what they ought to think about women. It has 
been maintained that woman is man’s greatest blessing and again 


that she is a curse. Also the two judgments have been united by 
saying that she is a cheat and a delusion. She looks like a bless- 


ing while she is a curse. Each of those exaggerated views sup- 
ported the other. Every blessing may appear doubtful, under 
circumstances ; every curse will sometimes appear to be a blessing. 
What was most important about both these views was that man 
was regarded as independent and complete in the first place and 
the woman was brought to him as a helpmeet or assistant; at 
least as an inferior whose status and destiny came from her 
position as an adjunct. That was the position of woman in the 
man-family. We have abandoned part of the harshness of this 
construction of the status of woman and all the unkind deduc- 
tions from it. The moral inferences, however, remain, and we 
regard them as self-evident and eternal. Loyalty to her husband 
is the highest virtue of a woman and devotion to her family 
and sacrifice for it are the field of heroism for her. We speak 
of the Christian family as the highest form of the family and, 
"Kingsley, West African Studies, p. 377. 
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in our literature and our current code the Christian family is 
considered as furnishing women with their grand arena for self- 
culture and social work. I cannot find that Christianity has 
done anything to shape the father-family. The Old Testament 
tells us hardly anything about the Jewish family. In Proverbs 
we find some weighty statements of general truths, universally 
accepted, and some ideal descriptions of a good wife. The 
words of Lemuel in chap. 31 are the only didactic treatment of 
the good wife in the Old Testament. She is described as a 
good housekeeper, a good cook, and a diligent needlewoman. 
Such was the ideal Jewish woman. ~In the New Testament there 
is no doctrine of marriage, no description of the proper family, 
and no exposition of domestic virtues. Down to the time of 
Christ it appears that each man was free to arrange his family as 
he saw fit. The rich and great had more than one wife or they 
had concubines. The Talmud allowed each man four wives but 
not more. In fact at the birth of Christ among Jews Greeks, 
and Romans, all except the rich and great had one wife each, on 
account of the trouble and expense of having more. Yet, if 
circumstances, such as childlessness, seemed to make it expedient, 
anyone might take a second wife. Therefore it became a fact of 
the mores of all but the rich and great that all practiced pair- 
marriage and were educated in it. 

Christianity took root in the lowest free classes. It got the 
mores from them and in later centuries gave those mores 
authority and extension. This is the origin and _ historical 
source of the Christian family. The Pharisees are credited 
with introducing common-sense into domestic relations. They 
made the Sabbath an occasion of “domestic joy,” bringing into 
increasing recognition the importance and dignity of woman 
as the builder and guardian of the home. They also set aside 
the seclusion of women at child-birth, in spite of the law. A 
leader of the Pharisees introduced the Ketubah, or marriage 
document, “to protect the wife against the caprice of the hus- 
band.” The Shammaites would not allow a wife to be divorced 
except on suspicion of adultery, but the Hillelites allowed more 

®Lev. 12:4-7; 15:19-24. 
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easy divorce for the “welfare and peace of the home.’® The 
ancient Romans practiced pure monogamy but after they de- 
veloped a rich leisure class, in the second century B.c., they 
practiced luxurious polygamy. The traditions which came down 
into the Christian church were confused and inconsistent and 
various elements have from time to time got the upper hand in 
the history of the last 1,900 years. Gide says: 

In a word, the law of the gospel accomplished a radical revolution in 
the constitution of the family. It broke domestic tyranny and recom- 
posed the unity of the family by uniting all its members under mutual duties. 
It elevated and ennobled marriage by giving it a heavenly origin, and it 
made of marriage a union so intimate and so holy that God alone can 
break it.” 

This is a good literary statement of what is generally taught 
and popularly believed, but it is impossible to verify it. We can- 
not tell what was the origin of our modern pair-marriage, but 
it grew up in the mores of the humble classes in which Chris- 
tianity found root. In the first centuries of the Christian era 
the leading classes at Rome went through rapid corruption and 
decay, but the laboring classes had little share in this life. 
Christian converts could easily hold aloof from it. During the 
first four centuries Christians believed that the world was about 
to perish. Evidently this belief affected the whole philosophy 
of life. Marriage lost sense and the procreation of children 
lost interest. This may be seen in I Cor., chap. 7. It also helps 
to explain the outburst of asceticism and extravagant behavior 
such as the renunciation of conjugal intimacy by married people. 

Paul also, as is well known, discusses the renunciation of marriage, 
but he speaks with remarkable restraint, and urges objections. John of 
Asia Minor appears in tradition as the apostle of virginity, and the glori- 
fication of virgins“ confirms this view of his. But it is something quite 
different from this when false teachers are said in the Pastoral Epistles 
to hinder marriage.” Procreation as such was considered sin, and the 
cause of death’s domination. Christ came to break away from it* Hence, 

* Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. IX, pp. 663 f. 

” Condition privée de la femme, p. 195. 

™ Apoc. 14:4. 

Tim. 4:3. 

“ Satornil apud Iren., i, 34. 3; Tatian, ibid., 38. 1; Gospel of the Egyptians. 
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on the other hand, we have the idealizing of Christian motherhood." 
Woman fell into sin but shall be saved through child-bearing. Sexual 
impulse is a foul frenzy, something devilish.” Stories of the lust of the 
devil and his companions after beautiful women make up the gnostic 
romances. The horribleness and insatiableness of the sensual passions are 
illustrated by all sorts of terrible tales.” 

It may indeed have happened, as the Acts of Thomas report, that 
bride and bridegroom from the very marriage-day renounced wedlock, 
and man and wife separated from one another. In particular, the con- 
tinually recurring narratives of a converted wife avoiding common life 
with her unbelieving husband seem to be taken from life. We have 
the express witness, not only of Christian apologists, but also of the 
heathen physician Galen, that among the Christians many women and men 
abstained all their life from the intercourse of sex. It is not possible for 
us to estimate the actual spread of this kind of absolute renunciation.” 

On the one hand the women are little thought of. In the Clementine 
homilies (3:22) it is expressly declared that the nature of woman is 
much inferior to that of man. Women, except the mother of Clement, 


play almost no r6le in this romance.” 


Professor Donaldson’® shows the error of supposing that 
Christianity raised the status of women. 

It is rather a formulation due to dogmatic than historical interests 
to assert that the worth of women came to recognition first in Christianity 
and in Christianity from the very beginning.” 

Renan says that Christianity, in the second century of the 
Christian era, “gave complete satisfaction to just those needs of 
imagination and heart which then tormented the populations” 
around the Mediterranean. It offered a person and an ideal. It 
made no such demand on credulity as the old mythologies which 
had now lost their sense. It joined stoicism in hostility to idols 
and bloody sacrifices and the faith in Jesus superseded ritual. 
Renan thinks it a wonder that Christianity did not sooner win 
control, but at Rome, all the civil maxims were against it.24_ The 


Tim. 2:35 Act Joh., 113, p. 213. 
*” Dobschiitz, Christian Life in the Primitve Church, pp. 261, 262. 
Ibid, Ibid., 263. 


Contemp. Rev., September, 1889. 
*®Tscharnak, Der Dienst der Frau in den ersten Jahrhunderten der 
christlichen Kirche, p. 5. 
* Renan, Marcus Aurelius, pp. 582-85. 
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latest scholars also recognize the strong rivalry between Chris- 
tianity and Mithraism. 

Tertullian (born A. p. 160) was an extremist among Chris- 
tian ascetics, but he was one of the ablest and most influential 
nen of his time. Addressing women he says :** 


Woman, thou shouldst always be dressed in mourning and in rags, 
and shouldst not offer to the eyes anything but a penitent drowned in 
tears and thus shouldst thou pay ransom for thy fault in bringing the 
human race to ruin! Woman, thou art the gate by which the demon 
enters! It was thou who corruptedst him whom Satan did not dare to 
attack in face [man]. It is on thy account that Jesus Christ died. 


It was the doctrine of the church fathers who lived about 400 
A.D. that marriage is a consequence of original sin, and that, 
but for the first sin, God would have provided otherwise for the 
maintenance of the human species.2* “Let us cut up by the 
roots,” said Jerome. “the sterile tree of marriage. God did 
indeed allow marriage at the beginning of the world, but Jesus 
Christ and Mary have now consecrated virginity.” Virginity 


thus furnished the ideal in the church and not honest wedlock. 

Juvenal and Tacitus give us pictures of Roman (heathen) 
society in the first centuries of the Christian era which would 
make us doubt if there was any family at all, but some of our 
later historians have well pointed out that we ought not to take 
the statements in Juvenai and Tacitus as characteristic of all 
Roman society. 

Let me quote two or three passages from Dill about Roman 
women of the empire: 

Tacitus, here and there, gives glimpses of self-sacrifice, courageous 
loyalty, and humanity, which save his picture of society from utter 
gloom. The love and devotion of women shine out more brightly than 
ever against the background of baseness. Tender women follow their 
husbands or brothers into exile, or are found ready to share their death. 
Even the slave girls of Octavia brave torture and death in their hardy 
defense of her fair fame. There is no more pathetic story of female 
heroism than that of Politta, the daughter of L. Vetus. .... Vetus him- 


2 De Cultu Feminarum, i, 1. 


% See Chrysostom, De Virginitate, i, 282. 
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self was of the nobler sort of Roman men, who even then were not 
extinct. When he was advised, in order to save the remnant of his 
property for his grandchildren to make the emperor chief heir, he spurned 
the servile proposal, divided his ready money among his slaves, and pre- 
pared for the end. When all hope was abandoned, father, grandmother, 
and daughter opened their veins and died together in the bath..... 

The bohemian man of letters (Juvenal) had heard many a scandal 
about great ladies, some of them true, others distorted and exaggerated 
by prurient gossip, after passing through a hundred tainted imaginations. 
In his own modest class, female morality, as we may infer from the 
Inscriptions and other sources, was probably as high as it ever was, as 
high as the average morality of any age. There were aristocratic families, 
too, where the women were as pure as Lucretia or Cornelia, or any matron 
of the olden days. The ideal of purity, both in men and women, in some 
circles was actually rising. In the families of Seneca, of Tacitus, of 
Pliny, and of Plutarch, there were not only the most spotless and high- 
minded women, there were also men with a rare conception of temperance 
and mutual love, of reverence for a pure wedlock, to which S. Jerome and 
S. Augustine would have given their benediction. Even Ovid, that “de- 
bauchee of the imagination,” writes to his wife, from his exile in the 
Scythian wilds, in the accents of the purest affection... .. 

Dion Chrysostom was probably the first of the ancients to raise a clear 
voice against the traffic in frail beauty which has gone on pitilessly from 
age to age. Nothing could exceed the vehemence with which he assails an 
evil which he regards as not only dishonoring to human nature, but charged 
with the poison of far-spreading corruption. Juvenal’s ideal of purity, 
therefore, is not peculiar to himself. The great world was bad enough; 
but there was another world beside that whose infamy Juvenal has 


immortalised. .... 
From the days of Cornelia, the mother of the Gracchi, to the days of 
Placidia, the mother of Honorius, Roman women exercised, from time to 4 


time, a powerful, and not always wholesome, influence on public affairs. 
The politic Augustus discussed high matters of state with Livia. The 
reign of Claudius was a reign of women and freedmen. Tacitus records, 
with a certain distaste for the innovation, that Agrippina sat enthroned 
beside Claudius on a lofty tribunal, to receive the homage of the captive 
Caractacus. Nero emancipated himself from the grasping ambition of his 
mother only by a ghastly crime. The influence of Caenis on Vespasian in 
his later days tarnished his fame. The influence of women in provincial 
administration was also becoming a serious force..... Thus Juvenal 

was fighting a lost battle, lost long before he wrote. For good or evil, r 
women in the first and second centuries were making themselves a power.” 


™* Dill, Nero to Marcus Aurelius, pp. 48, 49, 76, 77, 81. 
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The Christian emperors made the dower of the wife not 
simply the property of the two spouses. It was the endowment 
of the new household, a sort of reserve fund which the law 
assures to the children which they would find intact in spite of 
the ruin of their family, if it should occur. The dower was 
offset also by the gift propter nuptias which the man must give. 
The law also provided that the dower and the gift propter nuptias 
should be equal and that the spouses should have the same rights 
of survivorship.** These seem to be distinct improvements on 
the dotal system, but that system has dropped out of popular use 
in modern times and the advantage of this legislation has been 
lost with it. 

The family was more affected by the imperial constitutions 
of the fourth century which enacted the views and teachings of 
the clergy of that time. Constantine endeavored to put an end to 
concubinage, and the power of mothers over their children as to 
property and marriage was made equal to that of fathers.** It 
appears that the collapse of the ancient society and the decay of 
the old religion with the rise of Christianity and Mithraism with 
new codes of conduct and duty produced anarchy in the mores 
which are the every-day guides of men as to what they ought to 
do. On the one side we find asceticism and extreme rigor and 
then by the side of it, in the Christian church, extravagant license 
and grotesque doctrine. What element conquered, and why, it 
seems impossible to say. The society of western Europe emerged 
from the period of decay and rejuvenation in the twelfth century 
with some wild passions and dogmas of commanding force. 
Over-population produced social pressure and distress with the 
inevitable tragedy in human affairs. The other world was fig- 
ured by unrestrained imagination and religion went back to 
primitive demonism. 

Out of this period came the canon law. 

Of all civil institutions, marriage is the one which the canon law most 
carefully regulated, and this is the idea from which all its prescriptions 
were derived; viz., marriage is a necessary evil which must be tolerated, 
but the practice of which must be restrained.” 

* Gide, 215. *™ Cod. Theod., iv, 6. 


™ Gide, Condition pricée de la femme, p. 202. 
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The doctrine of this law is that “‘woman was not made in the 
image of God. Hence it appears that women are subordinated 
to men and that the law meant them to be almost servants in the 
household.’ From this starting-point the law went on ration- 
ally although it contained two inconsistent ideas, the merit of 
wedlock and the ‘nerit of celibacy. The product of such incon- 
sistency was necessarily base. Some parts of the literary record 
which remain to us would lead us to believe that the whole society 
was brutal and vicious, but when we think of the thousands 
of families who died without ever making a mark on the record 
we must believe that domestic virtue and happiness were usual 
and characteristic of the society. The best proof of this is 
presented by the efforts at reform throughout the fifteenth 
century and the vigor of the reformation of the sixteenth century. 
The hot disputes between Protestants and Catholics turned 
chiefly on the doctrine of the mass and on sacrodotal claims 
but they contained also an element of dissatisfaction with in- 
herited mores about marriage and the family. The Protestants 
denounced the abuses which had grown up around the monas- 
teries and the gratuitous misery of celibacy. They, however, 
lost the old ideas about marriage and divorce and the Catholics 
denounced them for laxity and vice. At the Council of Trent, 
in 1563, the Catholics made a new law of marriage, in which 
they redefined and strengthened the ritual element. 

Out of all that strife and turmoil our modern family has 
come down to us. 

The churches and denominations are now trying to win some- 
thing in their rivalry with each other by the position they adopt 
in regard to marriage and divorce and the family. The family 
in its best estate, now among us, is a thing which we may con- 
template with the greatest satisfaction. When the parents are 
united by mutual respect and sincere affection and by joint zeal 
for the welfare of their children the family is a field of peace 
and affection in which the most valuable virtues take root and 
grow and character is built on the firmest foundation of habit. 
The family exists by tradition and old custom faithfully handed 


* Can, 13-19, caus, Xxxiii, qu. 5. 
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down. Our society, however, has never yet settled down to estab- 
lished order and firm tradition since the great convulsion of the 
sixteenth century. Perhaps the family still shows more fluctua- 
tion and uncertainty than any other of our great institutions. 
Different households now differ greatly in the firmness of 
parental authority and the inflexibility of filial obedience. Many 
nowadays have abandoned the old standards of proper authority 
and due obedience. The family has to a great extent lost its 


position as a conservative institution and has become a field for 


social change. This, however, is only a part of the decay of 
doctrines once thought most sound and the abandonment of 
standards once thought the definition of good order and stability. 
The changes in social and political philosophy have lowered the 
family. The family has not successfully resisted them. Part 
of the old function of the family seems to have passed to the 
primary school, but the school has not fully and intelligently taken 
up the functions thrown upon it. It appears that the family now 
depends chiefly on the virtue, good sense, conception of duty, 
and spirit of sacrifice of the parents. They have constantly new 
problems to meet. They want to do what is right and best. 
They do not fear change and do not shrink from it. So long 
as their own character is not corrupted it does not appear that 
there is any cause for alarm. 
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HOW HOME CONDITIONS REACT 
THE FAMILY 


MRS. CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN 
New York City, N. Y. 


Discussion of social processes, to be fruitful, must rest on 
some hypothesis as to the nature and purpose of society. It is 
here assumed that society is a life-form in course of evolution, 
that its processes are to be measured like those of other life- 
forms, as they affect the three main issues of existence—being, 
reproduction, improvement. 

In so far as social processes are genetic they interest us as 
students and critics; in so far as they are telic they form the most 
practical and important subjects of study. The family has its 
origin in the genetic process of reproduction; but is modified 
continually by telic forces. In its present form it is an institution 
of confused values, based on vital necessity, but heavily encum- 
bered with rudiments of earlier stages of development, some 
beneficent, some useless, some utterly mischievous; and showing 
also the thriving growth of new and admirable features. 

We must consider it first on its biological basis, as a sex- 
related group for the purpose of rearing young; and the effect 
of conditions upon it should be measured primarily by this 
purpose. 

Next we find in the existing family clear traces of that early 
long-dominant social unit, the woman-centered group of the 
matriarchate. Our universal and deep-seated reverence for the 
mother-governed home, with its peace, comfort, order, and good- 
will, has survived many thousand years of patriarchal govern- 
ment, and refuses to be changed even by innumerable instances 
of discomfort, discord, waste, and unhappiness. 

Superimposed upon this first social group comes the estab- 
lishment of the patriarchate, the family with the male head, 
based upon the assumption by the male of sole efficiency as trans- 
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mitter of life. In this form the family enters upon an entirely 
new phase, and includes purposes hitherto unknown. It becomes 
a vehicle of masculine power and pride—was indeed for long 
their sole vehicle: it produces its ethics, its codes of honor, its 
series of religions, its line of political development through tribe 
and clan, princedom and monarchy, its legal system in which all 


personal and property rights are vested in the man, and its 


physical expression in the household of servile women. It is 
from this period that we derive our popular impressions that 
the family is the unit of the state, that the man is the head of the 
house, and other supposedly self-evident propositions. The patri- 
archal family, even in its present reduced and modified form, is 
the vital core and continuing cause of our androcentric culture. 

Fourthly, we must view it as an industrial group of self- 
centered economic activities, the birthplace of arts and crafts 
as well as of persons. While the natural origin of these industries 
is in maternal energy, the voluntary efforts of the mother being 
the real source of human production, yet the family, as an eco- 
nomic group in the modern sense, is also an androcentric institu- 
tion. Besides the mother’s work for her children, the patriarchal 
family required the service of the man by his women—a claim 
which has no parallel in nature. 

There is nothing in maternity, nothing in the natural relation 
of the sexes which should make the female the servant of the 
male. This form of economic relationship was developed when 
the man learned to take advantage of the industrial value of the 
woman and added to his profitable group as many women as 
possible. Moreover, when the masculine instinct of sex-combat 
swelled and broadened, blended with the hunter’s predatory appe- 
tite, organized, and became war, then in course of time male 
captives were compelled to labor as the price of life, and set to 
work in the only social group then existent. It is to this custom, 
to this remote and painful period, that our institution owes its 
present name. Not father, mother, nor child, but servant, chris- 
tens the family. 

Further than this we find in our family group the develop- 
ment of a new relation, a new idea as yet but little understood, 
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that which is vaguely expressed by the word marriage. Monog- 
amy, the permanent union of one male and one female for repro- 
ductive purposes, is as natural a form of sex-relation as any 
other, common to many animals and birds, a resultant of con- 
tinued and combined activities of both parents for the same end. 
This natural base of a true marriage should be carefully studied. 
Continued union in activity for a common purpose necessarily 


develops ease and pleasure in the relationship. The same couple 


can carry on these activities more easily than a new combination ; 
hence monogamy. 

In our human family we find many forms: androgyny, 
polygyny, and then the slow and halting evolution of monogyny. 
Monogynous marriage should include sex-attraction, romantic 
love, and a high degree of comradeship. It is now our common 
race ideal, recognized as best for the advantage of the child and 
the individual happiness of the parent; also, through greater 
personal efficiency, for the good of society. This form of mar- 
riage is slowly evolving in the family, but is by no means 
invariably present. 

Lastly we must bear in mind that the family is our accepted 
basis of mere living; it, and its outward expression, the home, 
are so universally assumed to be the only natural form of exist- 
ence, that to continue on earth outside of “a family,” without 
“a home,” is considered unnatural and almost immoral. In this 
regard the family must be studied as ministering to the health, 
comfort, happiness, and efficiency of adult individuals, quite aside 
from parental purposes, or those of marriage; as for instance 
in the position of adult sons and daughters, of aged persons 
no longer actively valuable as parents; or of coadjacent aunts, 
uncles, and cousins; as also in relation to the purely individual 
interests of members of the family proper. 

When we now take up our study of home conditions, we have 
definite ground from which to judge and to measure them. How 
do they react upon the family in regard to those three major 
purposes of life—being, reproduction, improvement? Do they 
best maintain human life? Do they best minister to the repro- 
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duction of the species? And to the evolution of monogyny? 
Above all do they tend to race improvement ? 

Mere existence is no justification, else might we all remain 
Archaean rocks. Reproduction is not sufficient, else the fertile 
bacterium would be our ideal. All social institutions must be 
measured as they tend not only to maintain and reproduce, but 
to improve humanity. We will make brief mention of our essen- 
tial home conditions and examine their reaction on the family 
as touching (a) marriage, (b) parentage, (c) child-culture, 
(d) the individual and social progress. What are our essential 
home conditions ? 

Here we are confronted with so vast and tumultuous a sea of 
facts; noisy, painful, prominent facts; that proper perspective is 
difficult to obtain. Here we are confronted also with the most sen- 
sitive, powerful, universal, and ancient group of emotions known 
to man. This complex of feelings, tangled and knotted by ages 
of ironbound association; fired with the quenchless vitality of 
the biological necessities on which they rest; intensified by all our 
conscious centuries of social history; hallowed, sanctified, made 
imperative by recurrent religions; enforced with cruel penalties 


by law, and crueller ones by custom; first established by those 


riotous absurdities of dawning ethics, the sex-tabus of the primi- 
tive savage, and growing as a cult down all our ages of literature 
and art; the emotions, sentiments, traditions, race-habits, and 
fixed ideas which center in the home and family—form the 
most formidable obstacle to clear thought and wise conclusion. 

Forced by increasing instances of discontent, inefficiency, and 
protest within the group, we are beginning to make some study 
of domestic conditions; but so far this study has been on the one 
hand superficial; and on the other either starkly reactionary or 
merely rebellious. 

The first home conditions forced upon our consideration are 
the material. Here we note most prominently the effects of 
economic pressure in our cities; the physical restriction of the 
home in the block, the tenement, the apartment house; the dev- 
astating effects of the sweatshop; the tendency toward what 
we call “co-operative” housekeeping. 
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As far as mere physical crowding is a home condition we 
may find that as far back as the cliff-dwellers, find it in every 
city of the world since there were cities, find it consistent with 
any form of marriage, with families matriarchal, patriarchal, 
polygynous, and monogynous. The Jew throughout Christian 
history has suffered from overcrowding as much as any people 
ever did; but he has preserved the family in a most intense form, 
with more success than many of the races which oppressed him. 
Even the sweatshop, while working evil to the individual, does 
but draw tighter the family bond. 

Therefore we are illogical in our fear of the city-crowding 
as the enemy of the home, the destroyer of family life. 

Others, identifying family life with the industries so long 
accompanying it, disapprove of that visible and rapid economic 
evolution in which the “domestic industries” as such dissolve 
and disappear. Yet if these observers would but study the 
history of economics they would find the period of undisputed 
“home industries” was not that of high development in family 
life, but rather of the mixed group of women slaves and male 
captives, when marriage in our sense was utterly unknown. The 
attempt to “revive home industries” is not difficult, since our 
modern family still maintains that primitive labor status; but 
it is reactionary, and tends to no real improvement. 

“Co-operative housekeeping,” as a term, needs brief but clear 
discussion. The movement to which the phrase is applied is a 
natural one, inevitable and advantageous. It consists in the 
orderly development of domestic industries into social ones; in 
the gradual substitution of the shirt you buy for the shirt your 
wife makes, of the bread of the public baker for the bread of 
the private cook, of the wine of known manufacture and vintage 
for the wine made for you by your affectionate great-aunt. All 
industry was once domestic. All industry is becoming social. 
That is the line of industrial evolution. Now what is “co- 
operative housekeeping’? It is an attempt to continue domestic 
industry without its natural base. The family was for long the 
only economic unit. The family is still, though, greatly reduced 
and wastefully inefficient, an economic unit. A group of 
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families is not a unit at all. ‘t has no structure, no function, no 
existence. Individuals may combine, do combine, should com- 
bine, must combine, to form social groups. Families are essen- 
tially uncombinable. 

Vintner, brewer, baker, spinner, weaver, dyer, tallow-chan- 
dler, soapmaker, and all their congeners were socially evolved 
from the practicers of inchoate domestic industries. Soon the 
cook and the cleaner will take place with these, as the launderer 
already has to a great degree. At no step of the process is there 
the faintest hint of “co-operative housekeeping.” Forty families 
may patronize and maintain one bakeshop. They do not “co- 
operate” to do this; they separately patronize it. The same forty 
families might patronize and maintain one cookshop, and never 
know one another’s names. 

If the forty families endeavored to “co-operate’’ and start 
that bakeshop, or that cookshop, they would meet the same diffi- 
culty, the same failure, that always faces illegitimate and un- 
natural processes. 

The material forms of home life, the character of its structure 
and functions depend upon the relation of the members of the 
family. In analyzing home conditions therefore we will classify 
them thus: 

A. Ownership of women.—It is to this condition that we 
may clearly trace the isolation of the home, the varying degree 
of segregation of the woman or women therein. The home is 
inaugurated immediately upon marriage, its nature and situation 
depending upon the man, and in it the man secludes his wife. 
In this regard our home is a lineal descendant of the harem. 
It is but a short time since the proverb told us “the woman, the 
cat, and the chimney should never leave the house;” and again, 
“A woman should leave the house but three times—when she is 
married, when she is christened, when she is buried.” In cur- 
rent comment upon modern home conditions we still find deep 
displeasure that the woman is so much away from home. The 
continued presence of the woman in the home is held to be an 
essential condition. Following this comes— 

B. Woman-service.—The house is a place where the man 
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has his meals cooked and served by the woman; his general clean- 
ing and mending done by her; she is his servant. This condition 
accompanies marriage, be it observed, and precedes maternity. 
It has no relation whatever to motherhood. If there are no chil- 
dren the woman remains the house-servant of the man. If 
she has many, their care must not prevent the service of his meals. 

In America today, in one family out of sixteen, the man is 
able to hire other women to wait upon him; but his wife is merely 
” she still man- 


raised to the position of a sort of “section-boss ; 
ages the service of the house for him. This woman-service has 
no relation to the family in any vital sense; it is a relic of the 
period of woman-slavery in the patriarchal time; it exhibits not 
the evolution of a true monogamy, but merely the ancient indus- 
trial polygamous group shorn down to one lingering female 
slave. Under this head of wife-service, we must place all the 
confused activities of the modern home. Reduced and simplified 
as these are, they still involve several undeveloped trades and 
their enforced practice by nearly all women keeps down the 
normal social tendency to specialization. While all men, speak- 
ing generally, have specialized in some form of social activities, 
have become masons, smiths, farmers, sailors, carpenters, doctors, 
merchants, and the like; all women, speaking generally, have 
remained at the low industrial level of domestic servants. The 
limitation is clear and sharp, and is held to be an essential, if 
not the essential, condition of home life; the woman, being mar- 
ried, must work in the home for the man. We are so absolutely 
accustomed to this relation, that a statement of it produces no 
more result than if one solemnly announces that fire is hot and 


- 


ice cold. 

To visualize it let us reverse the position. Let us suppose that 
the conditions of home life required every man upon marriage 
to become his wife’s butler, footman, coachman, cook; every 
man, all men, necessarily following the profession of domestic 
servants. This is an abhorrent, an incredible idea. So is the 
other. That an entire sex should be the domestic servants of 
the other sex is abhorrent and incredible. 

Under this same head we may place all the prominent but 
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little understood evils of the “servant question.”” The position 
is simple. The home must be served by women. If the wife is 
unable to perform the service other women must be engaged. 
These must not be married women, for no married man wishes 
his private servant to serve another man. When the coachman 
marries the cook, he prefers to segregate her in the rooms over 
the stables, to cook for him alone. ‘Therefore our women 
servants form an endless procession of apprentices, untrained 
young persons learning of the housewife mainly her personal 
preferences and limitations. Therefore is the grade of household 
services necessarily and permanently low; and household service 
means most of the world’s feeding, cleaning, and the care of 
children. The third essential home condition is: 

C. The economic dependence of women.—This is_ the 
natural corollary of the other two. If a man keeps a servant he 
must feed him, or her. The economic dependence of the woman 
follows upon her servitude. The family with the male head has 
assumed that the male shall serve society and the female shall 
serve him. This opens up an immense field of consequences, 
reacting most violently upon the family, among which we will 
select here two most typical and conspicuous. Suppose that the 
man’s social service is of small value as we measure and reward 
our laborers. His return is small. His wages we will roughly 
estimate at $600 a year, a sum the purchasing power of which 
is variable. In our present conditions $600 is little enough for 
one person. For two it allows but $300 each. For six, if they 
have four children, it is $100 a year apiece—less than $2.00 a 
week for each, to pay for food, clothes, shelter, everything. This 
visibly spells poverty. While one man’s production is worth to 
society but so much, and while that one man’s production is 
forced to meet the consumption of six; so long, even without 
any other cause, the resultant is general poverty—a persistent 
condition in the majority of homes. To segregate half the pro- 
ductive energy of the world and use it in private service of the 
crudest sort is economic waste. To force the low-grade man 
to maintain an entire family is to force a constant large supply of 
low-grade men. 
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The second of these consequences is the unnatural phenome- 
non of the idle woman. The man, whose sex-relation spurs him 
to industry, and whose exceptional powers meet special reward, 
then proceeds to shower gifts and pleasures upon the woman he 
loves. That man shall be “a good provider” is frankly held to 
be his end of the family duty, a most essential condition of home 
life. This result, as we so frequently and sadly see, is the devel- 
opment of a kind of woman who performs no industrial service, 
produces nothing, and consumes everything; and a kind of man 
who subordinates every social and moral claim to this widely 
accredited “first duty;” to provide, without limit, for his wife 
and children. 

These two home conditions: the enormous tax upon the 
father, if he is poor, together with the heavy toil of the mother, 
and the opposite one of the rich man maintaining a beautiful 
parasite, have visible and serious results upon the family. 

The supposedly essential basic relations, the ownership of 
woman, the servitude of woman, and the economic dependence of 
woman, with their resultants, give rise to the visible material 
conditions with which we are familiar. The predominant con- 
cerns of the kitchen and dining-room, involving the entire service 
of the working housewife, rigidly measure the limitations of 
such families; while the added freedom of the woman whose 
housework is done vicariousiy seldom tends to a nobler life. 
Our insanitary households, our false and shallow taste, our low 
standard of knowledge in food values and nutrition, the various 
prosaic limitations within which we are born and reared are in 
the main traceable to the arrested development of the woman, 
owing to the above major conditions of home life. 

Let us now show the reaction of the conditions above stated 
upon the family in modern society, in the order given, as they 
affect (a) marriage. (b) maternity, (c) child-culture, (d) the 
individual and society. 

We are much concerned in the smooth and rapid development 
of a higher type of marriage. yet fail to see that our home condi- 
tions militate against such development. The effect of the modern 
home, even with its present degree of segregation of women, with 
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its inadequate, confused, laborious industrial processes, and with 
its overwhelming expenses, is to postpone and often prevent mar- 
riage, to degrade marriage when accomplished through the 
servile and dependent position of the wife, and also to precipitate 
unwise and premature marriage on the part of young women 
because of their bitter dissatisfaction with the conditions of their 
previous home. This last gives an advantage in reproduction 
to the poorer types. The wiser woman, preferring the ills she 
has to those she foresees only too clearly, hesitates long, delays, 
often refuses altogether; not from an aversion to marriage, or 
to motherhood, but from a steadily growing objection to the 
position of a servant. 

The man, seeing about him the fretful inefficiency of so many 
misplaced women, hearing ad nauseam the reiterant uniform 
complaints on “the servant question,” knowing the weight of the 
increasing burden for which the man must “pay, pay, pay,” waits 


longer and longer before he can “afford to marry;” with a 


resultant increase in immorality. 

This paradoxical position must be faced fully and squarely. 
The industrial conditions of the modern home are such as to 
delay and often prevent marriage. Since “the home” is supposed 
to arise only from marriage, it looks as though the situation 
were frankly suicidal. So far, not seeing these things, we have 
merely followed our world-old habit of blaming the woman. 
She used to be content with these conditions we say—she ought 
to be now—back to nature! The woman refuses to go back, 
the home refuses to go forward, and marriage waits. The 
initial condition of ownership, even without service, reacts un- 
favorably upon the kind of marriage most desired. A woman 
slave is not a wife. The more absolutely the woman is her own 
mistress, in accepting her husband and in her life with him, the 
higher is the grade of love and companionship open to them. 
Again the economic dependence of the woman militates against 
a true marriage, in that the element of economic profit degrades 
and commercializes love and so injures the family. It may be 
said that the family with the male head cannot exist in a pure 
form without its original concomitants of absolute personal 
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ownership and exploitation of woman. When the ownership is 
no longer that of true slavery but enters the contract stage, when 
marriage becomes an economic relation, then indeed is it de- 
graded. Polygyny is a low form of marriage; but, as modern 
polygynists have held, it at least tends to preclude prostitution. 
The higher marriage toward which we are tending requires a 
full-grown woman, no one’s property or servant, self-supporting 
and proudly independent. Such marriage will find expression 
in a very different home. 

Next comes the reaction upon motherhood, the most vital 
fact in the whole institution. Our home conditions affect mother- 
hood injuriously in many ways. The ownership of the woman 
by the man has developed a false code of morals and manners, 
under which girls are not reared in understanding of the privi- 
leges, rights, and pre-eminent duties of motherhood. We make 
the duty to the man first, the duty to the child second—an arti- 
ficial and mischievous relation. There is no more important 
personal function than motherhood, and every item of arrange- 
ment in the family, in the home, should subtend its overmastering 
interests. 

Ownership of women first interferes with the power of selec- 
tion so essential to right motherhood, and, second, enforces 
motherhood undesired— a grave physiological evil. The ensuant 
condition of female servitude is an injury in demanding labor 
incompatible with right maternity, and in lowering the average 
of heredity through the arrest of social development in the 
mother. It is not good for the race that the majority of its 
female parents should be unskilled laborers, plus a few unskilled 
idlers. 

In poverty the overworked woman dreads maternity, and 
avoids it if she can. If she cannot, her unwelcome and too 
frequent children are not what is needed to build up our people. 
In wealth, the woman becomes a perpetual child, greedy and 
irresponsible, dreads maternity, and avoids it if she can. Her 
children are few and often frail. Neither the conditions of the ‘ 
poor home nor of the rich tend to a joyous and competent 
maternity. 
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In this one respect the home, under present conditions, is 
proven an unfit vehicle for the family. In itself it tends to reduce 
the birth-rate, or to lower the quality of the most numerous 
children; and all of them inherit the limitations of a servile or 
an irresponsible motherhood. 

As regards child-culture, our home conditions present a 
further marked unfitness. Not one home in a thousand even 
attempts to make provision for child-culture. If the home has 
but one room that room is a kitchen; but few indeed are the 
‘afford a nursery.” Child-care is wholly sub- 


‘ 


families who can 
ordinate to kitchen service; the home is a complicated, incon- 
sistent group of industries, in which the child must wait for 
spare moments of attention; which attention when given is that 
of a tired cook, or a worried housekeeper. No clearer comment 
can be made on the inadequacy of home conditions to serve 
their natural ends than in this major instance; they do not pro- 
mote, but on the contrary they prohibit the development of higher 
standards of child-culture. 

As to mere maintenance of life, our children die most numer- 
ously during the years of infancy, when they are most wholly at 
home. As to reproduction, we have shown the effect on that; 
and as to improvement, it is a general admission that the im- 
provement of the human stock does not keep pace with material 
progress. We need here a wise revision of domestic conditions 
in the interests of the child. At present any man who has a 
home to let, be it room, apartment, or house, prefers his tenants 
to be without children. The home, the birthplace, the rearing- 
place, is not built, fitted, nor managed for the benefit of children. 

What is its further effect on the individual, and through him 
on society? Do the common home conditions of our time pro- 
mote health, insure peace and comfort, tend to that higher 
development of the individual so essential to social progress? 

Here we find another large ground for criticism. Modern 
society calls for individuals broad-minded, public-spirited. demo- 
cratic, courageous, just, intelligent, educated, and specialized for 
social service. The family with the male head and its accom- 
panying conditions of woman-ownership, service, and depend- 
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ence tends to maintain in our growing democracy the grade of 
development, the habits of mind, the childish limitations of its 
remote past. In it is a masculine dominance which finds ex- 
pression in our political androcracy. In it is a degraded woman- 
hood which not only limits individual development in the mother, 
but checks it in the father through heredity and association, and 
acts powerfully to keep back the progress of the child. Because 
of the low grade of domestic industry, the food habits of 
humanity have remained so long what they are, tending to self- 
indulgence and excess, to extravagance, to many forms of 
disease. 

Mere confinement to a house is in itself unwholesome, and 
when that house is a cookshop and laundry, it is further dis- 
advantageous. 

The man, bound in honor (in his androcentric code of honor) 
to provide at all costs for his dependent family, has saddled him- 
self with the task of making the product of one meet the con- 
sumption of many; and in making the woman a non-productive 
consumer, he has maintained in half the world the attitude of 
the child—the willingness to take, with no thought of giving 
an equivalent. 

The social processes, left wholly to the male, are necessarily 
belligerent and competitive; and in the resultant turmoil, each 
man must needs strive to maintain his little island of personal 
comfort rather than to do his best work for the world. 

Home conditions which tend to results like these require 
most serious consideration. They react upon the family in 
general as tending to restrict its natural evolution toward higher 
forms. They react upon it specifically as we have seen, precipi- 
tating injudicious marriage, postponing marriage, degrading 
marriage; similarly do they affect motherhood, enforcing it 
where the woman is not free to choose, and where she is free to 
choose tending to postpone and prevent it because of its diffi- 
culties. The mechanical and industrial conditions of our homes, 
with their reaction upon character, lie at the base of that artificial 
restriction of motherhood so widely lamented. 

Again they react upon child-culture, in age-long suppression 
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of that greatest of sciences, in confining the care of little chil- 
dren to the ignorance of incompetent mothers and less competent 
servants. While the home enforces the condition of female 
servitude our children must continue to be born of and reared 
by servants. 

Finally, these same conditions, these limitations in structure 
and function, this arrested womanhood and low-grade child- 
culture do not tend to develop the best individuals nor to promote 
social progress. Such as we are we are largely made by our 
homes, and surely we do not wish to remain such as we are. Our 
average health, longevity, efficiency, standard of comfort, happi- 
ness, and pleasure do not show the most wholesome influences. 

The work of the constructive sociologist in this field is to 
establish what lines of change and development in our homes, 
what broad and hopeful new conditions, will act in harmony 
with social processes, will tend to a better marriage, a higher 
grade of motherhood, a freer and nobler environment for the 
individual. We need homes in which mother and father will be 


equally free and equally bound, both resting together in its 
shelter and privacy, both working together for its interests. 

This requires structural and functional changes that shall 
eliminate the last of our domestic industries and leave a home 


that is no one’s workshop. 

The woman, no longer any man’s property, nor any man’s 
servant, must needs develop social usefulness, becoming more 
efficient, intelligent, experienced. Such women will bring to 
bear upon their proper problems, maternity and child-culture, a 
larger wisdom and a wider power than they now possess. 

The home, planned, built, and maintained by men and women 
of this sort, would react upon its constituent family in wholly 


advantageous ways. 


THE EFFECT ON WOMAN OF ECONOMIC 
DEPENDENCE 


CHARLES ZUEBLIN 
Boston, Mass. 


The most famous description of a virtuous woman, and one 


accepted equally by both sexes, is that which has been attributed 


to Solomon: 

“Who can find a virtuous woman? for her price is far above 
rubies.”” The patriarchal estimate of virtue is thus evident. 

“The heart of her husband shall safely trust in her so that he 
shall have no need of spoil.” Thus removing the temptation 
which confronts the modern money king, who must provide for 
his ambitious wife’s “conspicuous consumption.” 

“She will do him good and not evil all the days of her life. 
She seeketh wool and flax and worketh willingly with her hands. 
She is like the merchant-ships. She bringeth her food from 
afar.’’ Thus she not only tends the cattle and the fields, for the 
sake of both clothing and food, but she goes to the distant 
market. 

“She riseth also while it is yet night and giveth meat to her 
Early hours are quite 


household, and a portion to her maidens.’ 
indispensable considering the extent of her labors. 

“She considereth a field and buyeth it. With the fruit of 
her hands she planteth a vineyard.”’ Her economies are not only 
sufficient for the needs of the household, but provide a surplus 
for investment. 

“She girdeth her loins with strength and strengtheneth her 
arms.” She has neither the time nor the need for the physical 
culture or the medical aid demanded by the prosperous woman 
of today. 

“She perceiveth that her merchandise is good, her candle 
goeth not out by night.’’ Obviously because of her addiction 
to heavy work, not light literature. 
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“She layeth her hands to the spindle and her hands hold the 
distaff.”” Thus finding occupation for the winter as well as for 
the summer. 

“She stretcheth out her hands to the poor, yea, she reacheth 
forth her hands to the needy.’’ Even in those early and active 
days she found leisure for charity. 

“She is not afraid of the snow for her household, for all her 
household are clothed with double garments. She maketh her- 
self coverings of tapestry, her clothing is silk and purple.’ She 
was able to provide not only comforts for her family but luxuries 
for herself. 

“Her husband is known in the gates when he sitteth among 
the elders of the land.”’ All this time her husband seems to have 
been absent at the legislature, representing, as women might 
have thought, in anticipation of Matthew Arnold, “that power 
not ourselves that makes for” unrighteousness. 

“She maketh fine linen and selleth it and delivereth girdles 
unto the merchants.”’ She not only dispenses with the need of 
a husband’s support, but also has such excess of product that 
she can engage in a mercantile occupation, which helps to account 
for her ability to buy fields and to permit her husband to spend 
his time among the elders. 

“Strength and honor are her clothing and she shall rejoice 
in time to come.”” Presumably she did not have much time to 


rejoice while engaged in these various occupations. 

“She openeth her mouth with wisdom and in her tongue is 
the law of kindness. She looketh to the ways of her household 
and eateth not the bread of idleness.” In fact, even from the 


masculine point of view she seems industrious. 

“Her children arise up and call her blessed. Her husband 
also, and he praiseth her.” Praise seems to have been an after- 
thought on the part of husband, but certainly creditable consider- 
ing his preoccupation with the statesmen. 

“Many daughters have done virtuously.””’ The marginal 
reading is “have gotten riches” which throws light on the atti- 
tude of both the original author and the King James translators, 
after an interval of twenty-five centuries. 
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“But thou excellest them all. Favor is deceitful aid beauty 
is vain, but the woman that feareth the Lord she shall be praised. 
Give her the fruit of her hands and let her own works praise her 
in the gates.” This condescending attitude of the philosopher 
king, while characteristic of chivalry in all ages, seems not to 
have been followed to its logical conclusion. While her works 
are still allowed to praise her in the gates, or among the elders 
of the legislature, in lieu of any voice in her own government 
they still refuse to give her of the fruit of her hands. 

There has been skepticism in an unbelieving generation 
as to the riches of Solomon, and comparisons to his disadvantage 
have been made with the money kings of today. But the riches 
of Solomon are easily understood when one reads the descrip- 
tion, credited to him, of a virtuous woman and remembers that 
in addition to 300 concubines, he was said to have 700 such 
virtuous wives. The higher criticism may rob Solomon of the 
authorship of the Proverbs or the possession of one thousand 
wives, but it cannot dispute the continued acceptance of this 
ideal of a virtuous woman of three thousand years ago. She 
is still allowed to rejoice in the fact that “virtue is its own 
reward.” 

This hypothetical paragon of Solomon would have been an 
economic dependent, legally subject to man, gaining spiritual 
ends by circumlocution and hypocrisy, as truly as her leisured 
and less mythical sisters of today. In the course of the ages 
it has become less necessary to pursue this Solomonic inquiry 
than to join the search of Diogenes. Woman has been emanci- 
pated from most of these industrial obligations. With relief from 
them there has come increasing '.isure, education, social activity, 
and economic freedom, but as yet no relation between services 
and income. 

In spite of these advances, which are almost exclusively 
modern, the majority of women remain economically dependent. 
A woman's intellectual and social possibilities are conditioned 
primarily by her husband’s income. The million-dollar wife 
married to the thousand-dollar man may be uncommon, but less 
striking discrepancies to her disadvantage are usual. Even the 
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wife of little capacity united to the man of wealth is unable to 
lead her normal life because she is usually regarded as a toy 
or drudge. The difficulty is not only that woman is dependent 
upon man, nor that each woman is dependent on one man, but 
all of a woman’s rich nature, the sum total of her personality, is 
dependent upon one man’s income. 

Men are paid a certain amount of money for specific labors. 
But their wives have no claim upon any definite sum; they are 
dependent upon the generosity of the husbands. Happily this 
seems adequate in most cases. Indeed it is quite the custom 
among workingmen to turn over all the family revenue into the 
hands of the wife. Among educated people generally it is custo- 
mary to determine the disposition of the purse beforehand, that 
disposition to remain through life. But the husband is the 
“treasurer,” doling out the amount which may be at any time at 
his command or convenience, thereby controlling not only the 
economic but the spiritual life of his wife. 

The expression of this subjection, which is the most degrad- 
comes in the appeal which seems to be increasingly made, 


ing, 
or receives increasing publicity in the United States—the appeal 
to the unwritten law. When man’s choicest piece of property is 
violated, he avenges himself. The appeal to the unwritten law 
is the appeal to a law which he dare not put in the statute books, 
where nearly all the laws are concerned with property, although 
in Oklahoma it has been proposed to legalize the unwritten law, 
so that it may be frankly and brutally written. For the most 
part where the unwritten law is most often appealed to, it is 
associated with the lowest depths of immorality. Only in the 
most barbarous parts of the United States would a jury acquit 
a man for the murder of his wife or her lover, but anywhere a 
jealous brute may in a fit of passion commit murder. It is never, 
however, because of love for his wife. No man ever kills his 
wife for love. He may die for love or live for It; sometimes a 
woman kills herself for it, but she does not want that kind of 
defense from any man. Men with their property instincts have 
for the most part not yet learned that the inviolability of a 
woman’s personality transcends in ethical importance that self- 
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esteem which a property-loving man calls “honor.”” Even refined 
men who love the objects of their devotion, still often feel in- 
stinctively that they would, under provocation, take the law 
into their own hands, and use violence. But it is not an attribute 
of affection to do this, it is the property instinct which is stung. 

However, there is a subtler expression of economic mastery 
in the men of today—the grandiloquent attitude of the courtly 
gentleman who says, “Are not the American women the best, 
the most beautiful, the most versatile in the world? Have they 
not everything they want, and if there is anything they would 
like will we not give it to them? We care not how much these 
American queens take or get, so long as they recognize the source 
of their power.” 

It would be unfair to say that most marriages are deliberately 
commercial; but most marriages will necessarily result in the 
dependence of woman until the equality of the sexes is recog- 
nized. As Havelock Ellis puts it, there is no hope for woman as 
long as she is looked upon “as a cross between an angel and an 
idiot.”” The age of chivalry has passed ; woman is more respected 
and less worshiped, but she cannot lead her own life until she 
has an equal chance with man. Even the main function of 
woman, maternity, and the chief end of marriage which makes 
the female conservative, while the male is aggressive, cannot 
result happily for offspring or parents, until the woman is 
granted the same control of her life as man enjoys. Edward 
Carpenter says: 

No effectual progress is possible until the question of her capacity for 
maternity is fairly faced—for healthy maternity involving thorough exer- 
cise and development of the body, a life more in the open air than at 
present—some amount of regular manual work, yet good opportunity for 
rest when needful, knowledge of the laws of health and physiology, widened 
mental training and economic independence. 

We may learn the wisdom of requiring caution in assuming 
the responsibilities of marriage and multiplying the examples of 
domestic bliss, but we cannot attain justice for women and chil- 
dren, nor the full benefits of sex-differentiation until women are 
given control of their incomes, and hence, their destinies. The 
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wage-earning woman of today is in a superior position to com- 
mand just treatment from her prospective spouse, and she brings 
to the marriage-state a greater capacity for the management of 
the family income; but there are still left the millions of women 
whose capacity is never tested, because whatever be their in- 
tellectual, spiritual, or social possibilities, they are the recipients 
of charity. The charity may be disguised by the love of the 
devoted husband, but they are still stunted by subservience to a 
patriarchal administration. 

It is not the province of this paper to discuss the methods 
of securing economic independence, but it may be suggested 
briefly that the entrance of woman into the actual economic 
struggle, while it must be granted to any individual woman who 
chooses it, seems undesirable for the race because of the value 
of the prolongation of infancy and the constant availability 
of a mother’s care. A system of pensions for mothers might be 
devised, which would recognize their services to the state, and 
which in spite of possible pauperizing effects would be unques- 


tionably superior to the present disregard of woman’s economic 
rights. The best proposal, however, seems to have been made 
by Mr. H. G. Wells, in demanding that upon marriage, and 
subsequently on the birth of each child, the father be required 
to take out an insurance policy providing annuities for wife and 


children. 

What are some of the spiritual consequences of woman’s 
economic dependence? The majority of women have to marry. 
They have no other alternative. Most of them, happily, wish to 
marry and many of them find appropriate husbands, but there 
is not sufficient opportunity for deliberate choice. The conse- 
quence is that quite innocently, having been trained from infancy 
to take the step, multitudes of women marry and live with men 
whom they do not love, whom they sometimes have never loved. 
It is a hard thought that this is legalized prostitution, and it 
need not carry the stigma which is often unjustly associated with 
professional prostitution. There can scarcely be a stigma when 
the victims are innocent. The fact remains and its moral conse- 
quences are unavoidable. It means that a woman has sold her- 
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self, although her early training and conventional morality may 
keep her pure in mind and otherwise blameless in conduct. There 
is no escape from the distorted view of life which this entails. 
One of its inevitable consequences is the subjection of woman 
to the physical mastery of man in ways in which untutored 
woman freely acquiesces, but not without moral anguish which 
would be quite incomprehensible to the unsophisticated husbands, 
who regard themselves as wholly generous. If for no other 
reason, legalized remuneration for housekeeping, child-birth, and 
child-rearing, is necessary, to remove the temptation of a virtuous 
woman to sell herself for life to one man. While thus escap- 
ing promiscuity, they still relinquish the control over their own 
bodies. 

Another spiritual result of economic dependence is even more 
conspicuous because ubiquitous. Woman’s chief moral defect 
is her method of circumlocution, forced upon her by her being 
compelled to make sex functions economic functions (as Mrs. 
Gilman has so forcibly stated). Whether it is during the court- 
ing illusion or in rifling her husband’s pockets (which a sober 
American judge justifies) or in accomplishing benefits for him 
in subtle ways beyond his dull masculine comprehension, she 
is all the time perfecting the arts of hypocrisy. It is sufficiently 
serious that woman’s character should bear this blemish, without 
a premium being put upon it by having it regarded as her chief 
charm. This method of indirection is becoming increasingly 
obnoxious as the larger social opportunities today demand for 
their satisfactory performance political activity. Women are 
not only engaged in innumerable social labors made possible 
by their advancing education and leisure, but they are now ex- 
pected to perform many social obligations in spite of the constant 
difficulty of social reconstruction without political expression. 
In this country this handicap is due of course in part to the 
confused conception of the state in the untrained political minds 
of men. So long as the state is considered a thing apart, political 
action will be differentiated from social action. Aside from this, 
woman's social labors are doubled by the expectation that she 
will either accomplish them by clumsy and laborious voluntary 
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means, or persuade men to aid her through their exclusive politi- 
cal prerogatives. The evidence that this political limitation is 
due in part to economic dependence, is shown in the frequent 
argument that tax-paying women should vote. It is manifest 


that if women were economically independent, political inde- 
pendence could not be delayed. 

The handicap on fellowship of economic dependence is 
another of its defects. There is little camaraderie between men 
and women, even when married. This is partly temperamental ; 
some people cannot be confidertial with one another, but it is 
primarily due to the husband’s having economic functions, the 
wife sex functions. The beginnings of marital unrest are found 
chiefly in the concealment of a man’s thoughts due to his con- 
viction that the dependent domestic creature who shares his 
home has had no training to share his larger economic experi- 
ences. Even the problems of sex, the right of a woman to 
control her life, the preparation of children for the revelation 
of the mysteries of life, are discussed with less frankness because 
of the instinctive feeling of the economic master that new and 
unconventional modes of thinking disturb the economic and 
social order. The consequences of economic freedom, of which 
every man dreams, cannot be less for woman than for man. 
They would in fact be of mutual benefit. If man can be brought 
to see the undesirability of the power of man over woman, a 
power enjoyed by the possession of money, we may then bring 
him to desire the removal of the power of money over man. 


The woman’s cause is man’s: they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free: 
For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands— 
If she be small, slight-natured, miserable, 
How shall men grow? 

Let her make herself her own 
To give or keep, to live and learn and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 
For woman is not undeveloped man, 
But diverse: could we make her as the man, 
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Sweet love were slain: his dearest bond is this, 
Not like to like, but like in difference. 

Yet in the long years liker must they grow; 

The man be more of woman, she of man; 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height, 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the world; 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 
Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind. 

And so these twain, upon the skirts of Time, 

Sit side by side, full-summed in all their powers, 
Dispensing harvest, sowing the To-be, 
Self-reverent each, and reverencing each, 

Distinct in individualities, 

But like each other, even as those who love. 


DISCUSSION 


Dr. I. M. Rusrnow, U. S. Bureau or LABOR 
Perhaps it may be best to begin by stating that I was asked to discuss 
not so much the interesting papers which were read this afternoon, as one 
special aspect of the home problem as it may affect present family rela- 
tions—the so-called problem of domestic service. I hope it may be unneces- 
sary for me to argue before a sociological assembly that the organization 


of domestic service is very closely connected with the organization of the 
home; that this problem therefore is not beneath the dignity of sociological 
inquiry; and I venture to hope that this time my audacity in approaching 
it will not call forth that scarcely flattering outburst of levity which was 
my fate on a previous occasion. 

It may be argued that after all the home containing domestic servants 
is the abnormal- home, and that it therefore does not throw very much light 
upon the general problems: how the present home and how the progressive 
changes in its organization influence family relations. It is true that in 
only one out of fifteen or sixteen homes, are the burdens of the home 
shifted upon the shoulders of hired assistants. But only thirty or forty 
years ago the proportion in this country was a much greater one, perhaps 
one out of every eight or nine families, and it may be said without exagger- 
ations that the change expressed in these figures is one of the most impor- 
tant changes in modern home life. 

Evidently the change is one that has taken place in the homes of the 
middle class. But that is true of most changes that are taking place in our 
home life at present. And more than that, if I may be pardoned for a 
seemingly too sweeping generalization, most of the tendencies which may 
be embraced in that comprehensive term of modern feminism, including the 
protest against the home and the modern family and the economic subju- 
gation of woman, and even our suffragette movement, most of these are 
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palpably middle-class movements. I am not stating this in any spirit of 
criticism. I am simply stating a fact which may be established by statistical 
analysis. Our literary woman, our club woman, is a middle-class woman, 


and even in the woman’s invasion of the productive field it is in the genteel 
middle-class occupations that the tendency is most noticeable. It is in 
teaching and other liberal professions, among typewriters and stenographers, 
clerks and saleswomen, for example, that woman has begun to overcrowd 
the market. It is in the middle class, not in the upper leisure class, and not 
among the proletarians, that the protest against the old home, and woman’s 
position in it, has become strongest. The problem of domestic service is 
back of a great part of this movement. 

For what is this so-much-ridiculed problem of domestic service? It 
is the labor problem of our homes. The difficulty of solving this problem 
for the employer, the difficulty of obtaining efficient and cheap help (with 
the emphasis upon cheap), has attracted the attention of our women to the 
unsatisfactory organization of the home. The sad necessity of performing 
this labor, the inability of shifting it to other hired shoulders, drives the 
middle-class woman away from home, and creates the middle-class ideal of 
the independent spinster. In general it may be stated that the technical 
organization of the home has improved vastly during the last half century 
for the proletarian woman, while it has not been quick nor great enough 
to compensate the middle-class woman for the shifting of the burden back 
upon her own shoulders. 

One patent fact which makes a “problem” of the recalcitrant servant 
girl is the pecuilar condition of labor in this particular field. The demand 
is greater than the supply, even when the labor market is as overcrowded 
as it was during the recent crisis. Of course there is an adjustment of 
demand and supply by means of a constantly rising wage, but the constant 
complaint of our housewives amply demonstrate that the adjustment is far 
from a satisfactory one. 

Now, what is the cause of this maladjustment? The differential 
advantage of the house-slave in her pay as compared with other more 
genteel occupations is greatly exaggerated. Yet some differential exists. 
Nevertheless, it is increasingly difficult to keep back the current which 
drives the working-woman from domestic employment into the factory, 
shop, or store. 

The so-called social stigma which attaches to domestic service has often 
been pointed out as the main cause of the dislike for the employment. But 
this social stigma is itself the result of the material conditions of domestic 
service: the indeterminate and excessive working hours; the forced attach- 
ment of the servant to the employer’s household, and the resultant depriva- 
tion of personal liberty, and the impossibility of personal life. The working- 
girl prefers the factory to the kitchen for the reason that, paradoxical as it 
may seem, employment in the factory may lead sooner to marriage, a home, 
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and a family, while employment in a stranger’s home is an efficient barrier 
and not a step to a home of one’s own. 

It has been well said that these peculiar conditions are themselves the 
results of an underlying cause—that in domestic service it is the person 
who is hired and not distinctively the labor of the person. In this feature 
domestic service differs radically from other fields of wage-work. Yet it 
must not be forgotten that this distinctive characteristic of the wage- 
contract in domestic service is not new. It is simply the survival of a labor- 
contract which was universal before the advent of modern capitalism, and 
which continued even during the earlier stages of that era. If it has sur- 
vived longer in domestic service than in industry or commerce, it was 
because of the lack of technical progress in the organization of the home, 
in the methods of home life. The care of the home is proverbially a 
matter of such difficulty that, as the old saying goes, a woman’s work is 
never done. 

The truth of this scarcely needs any demonstration. The suggestion 
which I dared to make a year ago, that the problem of domestic service 
will never be solved until we have a legal regulation of the hours of 
domestic servants, called forth a storm of protest in the metropolitan press, 
the tenor of which was that it is impossible to squeeze all housework 
within the compass of eight hours. Some thirty or forty years ago a 
twelve or fourteen hours’ limit would have been considered just as 
impossible. 

Now, then, why has there been insufficient technical progress in the 
organization of the home? The answer is not at all difficult. The home 
has for many centuries had the enormous supply of labor-power of almost 
the entire female population for which there was no demand in the indus- 
trial field. A cheap supply of labor has always been the greatest obstacle 
to technical progress. As the New York Tribune has put it: “While 
our wives, mothers, sisters, and unappropriated aunts did all our domestic 
work, there was no need to think of technical progress.” But conditions 
are changing rapidly. The increased demand for industrial and com- 
mercial female wage-labor has shortened the supply of female energy in the 
kitchen, and as a result we have the problem of domestic service, which 
thus appears simply as a phase in the larger problem of woman-labor— 
aye, of the entire organization of modern industry and commerce. Fewer 
women are ready to enter domestic service. 

Now, what are the social influences of these conditions? In other 
words, what is the influence of the despised servant girl upon the evolu- 
tion of the home? First, as already pointed out, an increasing number of 
women of the middle class are forced to remain in, or go back to, the 
kitchen. Probably a greater proportion of middle-class women are forced 
to get along without domestic help in this country than in any other civi- 
lized part of the world. The domestic virtues, arts, and accomplishments 
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of the average American middle-class woman are perhaps greater than 
those of women of other nationalities. But to a great extent they are due 
to the recalcitrant servant girl; or rather, to her absence. Of course this 
does not fail to call forth considerable protest. The growing intellectual 
development of the middle-class woman makes her find the eternal drudgery 
of the home more objectionable. Hence the discussion of the organiza- 
tion of the home. If our own wives and sisters find this meeting so very 
interesting, it is not with them (nor with us, for that matter) a problem 
of purely academic interest. It is the expensive servant girl, more than 
any other factor, that gives rise to the complaining middle-class wife. 

Complaints, provided they are reasonable, are a truly progressive power. 
They will force, they are even now forcing, inventive genius into the 
virgin field of domestic work, of home life organization; and under the 
influence of this new stimulus the home life of tomorrow will be as unlike 
the home life of yesterday as the twentieth-century flyer is unlike the 
methods of transportation of a hundred years ago. 

Of course, a sociologist appreciates the danger of foretelling the future 
of any institution. But Mrs. Gilman has pointed out some very plausible 
and necessary changes. It is almost a self-evident proposition that the 
elimination of the so-called “home industries” will continue. The middle- 
class woman who, when deprived of the domestic servant, forces this 
process, is the first to profit by it. But the advantages of industrial 
progress finally percolate to all industrial groups. While the total elimi- 
nation of all home work may perhaps be relegated to the dim future, 
speculations upon which are not profitable, surely the technical progress of 
the home (a point which Mrs. Gilman has seemingly missed) does not 
consist entirely in the elimination of home work. Certain functions are, 
on the contrary, reaching back to the home for the sake of comfort and 
economy of time. They are enabled to enter the home because of the 
work of inventive genius, for instance, the bathtub, the chafing-dish, the 
safety razor, the patent shoe polish. Besides, in constructing the picture 
of the future home, a large cosmopolitan city must not be taken as a 
standard. What is possible in New York will appear a complete utopia 
in a rural community. This is especially true of the pet ideal of Mrs. 
Gilman—the complete elimination of food-preparation from the home. 

Nothing appeals to me more strongly than Mrs. Gilman’s eloquent plea 
for the neglected child in the modern home. Perhaps her pessimism is 
somewhat exaggerated. Our institutions for orphans do not show any 
smaller infant mortality then our homes. Nor are the causes of this infant 
mortality essential to the principles of our home organization. Better 
wages for the father, better education for the mother would save millions 
of children’s lives. Nevertheless, Mrs. Gilman’s plea is a strong and a 
convincing one. 

What is the logical outcome of the plea? It is true that the child is 
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the central purpose of the home. The home is not, nor will it be in the 
future, mainly “a place where the man has his meals cooked and served 
by a woman.” There are thousands of married couples who purchase their 
meals and wait for a home until there is a child. But the necessities of 
child-rearing demand a home of some sort. Thus a home will ever mean 
a place or rather an institution, where the interests of the child will be 
paramount—an institution requiring a considerable amount of effort, and 
let us hope that it will be an institution that is self-sufficient, without the 
wasteful employment of domestic help. I am speaking of the normal home, 
and not the exceptional one. Who then will contribute the necessary 
effort of that home? In pursuit of that evanescent ideal of absolute 
equality of man and woman, it may be urged that the effort should be 
divided between both parties to the marriage contract. But the demand for 
woman’s economic independence as made by the feminist movement of today 
is a demand for independence under present economic conditions. 

Let us then deal with stern reality and see what the demand means to the 
working-class woman, the working-class child, and the working-class family. 
To the middle-class woman it means a profession, a scientific or a literary 
career, social life, the possibility of earning fame or at least a reputation, 
and last but not least, the possibility of transferring the drudgery of the 
home upon other shoulders. To the working-woman it means none of 
these desirable things. It may mean very long hours, unhygienic work, 
low wages—many of these things in addition to the required minimum of 
housework—and it certainly means neglect of children, even more than the 
neglect of the husband’s comfort. For this very good reason the working- 
woman, the working-man’s wife, refuses to grow enthusiastic over the 
middle-class ideal of economic independence. It is a grave question whether 
on the whole those families are better off financially where the wife is 
forced to sell her labor-power. And I dare say economists are agreed that 
if the man’s wages were not required to carry the entire burden of the 
support of the entire family, they would correspondingly fall. None of the 
members of the southern negro’s family are better off because the woman 
is economically independent. And above all, the child-mortality is greater. 
Under the present industrial organization, the proletarian woman has 
nothing to gain and the proletarian child a great deal to lose, by this sort 
of economic independence. 

Mrs. Gilman declares it is a productive waste “to segregate half of the 
productive energy of the world and use it in private service of the crudest 
sort.” It is with this point of view that I must take issue, and defend the 
married woman against the accusation of the feminists. Do we think of 
the services of the trained nurse as services of the crudest sort? Is the 
proper independent care of the individual child—care that cannot be given 
without proper knowledge and proper love—an economic waste? Or is it 
not the greatest economic service? It is a serious economic fallacy to 
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speak of the married woman and mother as only a consumer. The working- 
man’s wages do not even now pay the entire cost of supporting the family. 
His earnings do not even now pay for all the consumption goods needed 
in the household. They are enough to purchase the raw materials out of 
which the consumption goods are manufactured and services such as 
cleanliness and comfort are created. While these are not paid for, they 
have a distinct commercial value. They need not be paid for, simply 
because we are supposed to have in the family a social unit of voluntary 
co-operation, based upon mutual affection or at least perc 0 and 
common love of offspring. In short, we cannot claim in one and the same 
breath that the woman is overworked, and that she is not a productive 
worker, as long as the work she does is socially necessary. 

To sum up: It seems to me there is now a plain tendency not to have 
a home unless there are children in the family, or rather, unless there is a 
family—for a family without children is a family in name only. And 
as all other economic functions of the home are gradually reduced, to 
give more space to child-culture, to intelligent, efficient child-culture, the 
woman will stay in her home to fulfil her natural function; and when I 
say, “natural function,” I am simply following Mrs. Gilman in reducing the 
social problems to their original biological elements. For far back of the 
human race the female has been not only the main genetic factor of repro- 
duction, but also the social factor of child-rearing. 

All women are not mothers; and for those who are, the period of 
child-rearing is limited. But while there are children to rear, and, with 
the decreasing birth-rate, no children to lose, society has nothing to gain 
by forcing the mother to add to the wealth of marketable goods. The 
dearth of marketable goods is not the great problem of modern industrial 
society. What we need is a standard of earnings which will enable a man 
to support a family, a standard of home-organization which will enable 
us to reduce the necessary work so that one person can do it pleasantly and 
intelligently, a standard of education for the mother which will make her 
efficient in home-building and child-culture, and perhaps a standard of 
training for the man which will teach him to appreciate the important 
work of child-culture, and the joys of parental success. 


Proressor Marion UNIVERSITY oF CHICAGO 

I wish to call to your attention certain modifications in education 
which I believe are demanded if the home and the family are to fulfil their 
true function. 

When the home was the skilled workshop, when father, mother, and 
children jointly contributed to the making of the home in its material 
aspect, there was constant opportunity for the training of the child in many 
of his activities. The child now has to leave his home for a large part of 
his training, physical, mental, socal, and religious. With the disappearance of 
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household industries or their relegation to the hands of the unskilled for- 
eigner, we are compelled to introduce into the school curriculum matter 
and methods which will give the child some degree of command over his 
physical environment and we have as yet only made a beginning in filling up 
the gap. In spite of the satisfaction and comfort which come with the 
modern city house, heated, lighted, drained, furnished with water, food, 
and clothing at cost of little effort, many a parent longs for the “chore,” 
the household industry, as a means of training his child in usefulness and 
efficiency. The gymnasium, the dancing school, the club, the Sunday school, 
and various outside agencies have come to take the place vacated in the 
child’s life through the changes wrought in the home by the conditions of 
modern life. 

The removal of household industries has changed the members of the 
family from producers to consumers, but education for the latter function 
is not yet generally recognized as necessary. Even the colleges are very 
reluctantly opening their curricula to courses for women bearing on this 
extremely important modern function of the housekeeper. 

Under the former industrial system the father shared much more largely 
than at present in the life and training of the child. The part which he 
now plays is often so small as to give rise to a series of humorous tales 
with the child’s ignorance of his father as the central theme. A lessening 
of the so-called feminization of the schools by replacing women with men 
teachers is but a sorry remedy for the difficulty. Under that system also 
community of interest and occupation served to develop in the group a 
sense of the value of the family as an agency for the protection and care 
of the young and for the growth of the more personal moral characteristics 
of the human being. 

With fathers absent from the home and with communal control of 
sanitary and civic matters have gone many opportunities for training chil- 
dren to assume responsibility in matters leading to the good citizenship 
demanded in public affairs. Obedience to law, respect for authority, intelli- 
gent interest in impersonal activities find little opportunity for expression 
and what little there is is seldom used. 

These aspects of the subject are important and are fortunately receiv- 
ing the attention of students of society, of teachers, and, in some few cases, 
of the parents themselves. There is, however, another aspect which though 
more important is receiving the attention of but few people. 

As has been pointed out, “the family has two functions, to afford an 
opportunity for eliciting the qualities of affection and character which can- 
not be displayed at all in the larger group, and it is a training for future 
members of the larger group in those qualities of disposition and character 
which are essential to citizenship.” Mrs. Gilman has rightly stated that the 
father and mother must work together for its interests. Her plea for 
enriched intellectual life, larger social usefulness, and economic independ- 
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ence for women has as its aim not only to secure greater happiness and 
satisfaction for the individual herself, but to enable her to bring “to bear 
upon her proper problems, maternity and child-culture, a larger wisdom 
than she now possesses.” I would add to this the imperative social demand 
that men be fitted for the duties of husband and father. The wife and 
mother alone cannot secure the permanence and well-being of the family 
in all its many essentials besides pecuniary prosperity, even if she is 
given intellectual opportunity and economic independence. I believe that 
quite as many American homes are suffering from the incapacity of hus- 
bands and fathers to contribute their share to the family life as from the 
attempt of wives and mothers to develop their individuality. Race suicide 
and divorce are symptoms of a social disorder, doubtless very grave and 
certainly very evident, whose remedy, in my opinion, lies in the direction of 
training both boys and girls for parenthood. 

Modern pedagogy is urging the enrichment of the school curriculum for 
boys by teaching them social and industrial history, practical economics, 
civics, the organization of society, and financial methods, even if this involves 
the withdrawal of the older disciplinary and cultural studies. Business 
success is the aim in view. Is it not true that we should declare that the 
boy should be trained for his other duties in life? In spite of the pro- 
nunciamentos of chief executives and the higher clergy, I am firmly per- 
suaded, on the evidence of physicians and of. social investigators, that 
men are more responsible than women for the decline in the birth-rate. 
If boys were taught the principles of social hygiene and their part in main- 
taining life upon high levels, I can but believe that with this increased 
knowledge their moral natures would be aroused and strengthened and the 
difficulties by which all teachers who deal with young boys are baffled 
would largely disappear. 

Without analogous training for girls we cannot expect that even 
those conditions for which Mrs. Gilman pleads will necessarily produce 
good mothers. In a condition of economic independence and intellectual and 
social freedom, maternity will claim its just place in the interests of a 
liberated woman only if, as a child, she is made to understand what the 
end of this function is and its dignity has been impressed upon her mind. 
Wifehood and motherhood are too often now the price of escape from a 
certain kind of siavery to parents and from bondage to conventionality. 

It is needless to say that I realize how wise and sympathetic the parents 
and teachers who give this knowledge must be. It is time, however, for 
the student of the family to say to the educator that the data for this kind 
of instruction are available and must be put to use. It is no longer 
sufficient to think of the boy in the light of his future trade or profession, 
or even as a citizen, nor of the girl simply as a married woman, or even 
trained in some independent vocation. Throughout all their training must 
run the idea of their high function—that of parenthood. 
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THE RELATIONS OF SOCIAL DISEASES TO THE 
FAMILY 


PRINCE A. MORROW, A.M., M.D. 
66 W. Fortieth Street, New York City, N. Y. 


It is but a truism to state that the welfare of the family under- 
lies the welfare of society: Whatever injuriously affects this unit 
of our social organization, reacts unfavorably upon the collective 
social body. 

Marriage was instituted for the purpose of regularizing 
sexual relations between men and women, and the creation, care, 
and maintenance of children. However individualistic the mo- 
tives that influence men and women to matrimony, the civil object 
of marriage is the creation of the family—the raising of children. 
From the socio-political standpoint children are the only excuse 
for marriage—not offspring merely, but children born in condi- 
tions of vitality, health, and physical vigor, and capable of becom- 
ing useful citizens to the state. 

Since the most valuable asset of a nation consists in healthy, 
capable citizens, the conservation of the health and productive 
energy of the family is essential to the prosperity, and existence 
even, of human society. The question of health and disease as 
affecting the family has never received adequate consideration. 
The state recognizes the fundamental importance of this institu- 
tion as the condition of social preservation, and has surrounded 
marriage with the safeguards of law and morality; but the state 
takes no cognizance of the health of the contracting parties: it 
makes no provision against the introduction of diseases which 
may wreck the health of-the wife and mother and engender a 
vast mass of disease and misery in the descendants. 

Modern science has shown us that most diseases are of germ 
origin, and are spread by contact of individuals. The crdinary 
relations of family life afford exceptional opportunities for con- 
tagious contacts. So common is this mode of spread that certain 
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diseases such as tuberculosis, leprosy, etc., are often spoken of as 
“family diseases.” 

The class of diseases which form the subject of this paper, I 
have termed “social diseases” from their origin in the social evil. 
While they are commonly communicated in that relation between 
the sexes ordained by nature for the continuation of the race, 
they may be spread in the ordinary intimacies of family and social 
life—a syphilitic child in a household, for example, may be the 
source of numerous contaminations: It may infect its nurse and 
other members of the family, and they in turn may infect others ; 
veritable epidemics of syphilis have originated in this way. 

A case of gonococcus infection in the family may likewise be 
the source of multiple contagions ; the ophthalmia, which blots out 
the eyes of babies, may be communicated to other children, the 
nurse, or attendants. Another specific infection of young girls, 
due to the gonococcus, often takes on the proportions of extensive 
epidemics. In the Hebrew Orphan Asylum of New York, in 1896, 
65 cases of infection were traceable to one child. In the Babies 
Hospital of New York in 1903, 55 children were infected, and 


in 1904 there were 46 cases. In the epidemic of Posen, 236 
schoolgirls from 6 to 14 years were infected from a bathing- 
house where two or more children used the same bathtub. It is 
this quality of expansiveness, this capacity of morbid irradiation 
through family and social life, that gives to these diseases their 


superior significance as a social danger. 

The significance of disease in general is measured by its 
effect upon the health and life of the individual; but the dangers 
of this class of diseases are not limited to the individual, nor yet 
to the parents; they extend to the children, and through them to 
society at large. 

The special significance of social diseases as a peril to the 
family comes from the fact that they specifically affect the system 
of generation, sterilizing the procreative capacity, or so devitaliz- 
ing the primordial cells that the product of conception is blighted 
in its development, and the office of maternity desecrated by the 
bringing forth of tainted, diseased, or dead children. The 
physical interests of the race demand that the springs of heredity 
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be kept pure and undefiled. Certainly no more important problem 
can engage the thoughtful attention of sociologists than the pro- 
tection of the family from diseases which damage or destroy that 
function to which the life of the human race is entrusted. 

In the further consideration of this subject, reference will 
be made to the introduction of these diseases into the family, the 
frequency of marital contamination, and the resulting dangers to 
the wife, to the offspring, to society, and finally, remedial meas- 
ures. 

1. How are these diseases introduced into married life?— 
At first glance it would appear somewhat incongruous to 
associate a class of infections which in popular estimation always 
bear the stamp of immorality, with a social institution which 
typifies our highest conception of virtue. Unfortunately mar- 
riage does not always prove that “asylum pure and chaste,” into 
which diseases of vice cannot enter. On the contrary, thousands 
of pure young women find in this relation, legitimatized by the 
state and sanctioned by the church, as honorable and virtuous, not 
a safeguard against these infections, but a snare for their entrap- 
ment. The explanation is not far to seek. 

A large proportion of men contract these diseases either be- 
fore or after marriage, and carry the infection into the family. 
The conditions of married life render the wife a helpless victim. 
To quote a paragraph from my book on Social Diseases and 
Marriage: 

The Vinculum Matrimonii is a chain which binds and fetters the woman 
completely, making her the passive recipient of the germs of any sexual 
disease her husband may harbor. On her wedding night she may, and 
often does, receive unsuspectingly the poison of a disease which may 
seriously affect her health and kill her children; or by extinguishing her 
capacity of conception, may sweep away all the most cherished hopes and 
aspirations of married life. She is an “innocent” in every sense of the 
word. She is incapable of foreseeing, powerless to prevent this injury. 
She often pays with her life for her blind confidence in the man who, 
ignorantly or carelessly, passes over to her a disease he has received from 
a prostitute. 


The only plea that can be urged in extenuation of these crimes 
against pure women is that the men who commit them are, for the 
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most part ignorant that they are bearers of contagion, and 
especially ignorant of the terrible consequences to their wives and 
children. For, it is to be understood, these infections are mark- 
edly accentuated in virulence and danger to the wife and mother 
in fulfilling the functions for which marriage was instituted. 

2. The frequency of marital contamination.—This frequency 
does not admit of exact mathematical expression. The amount 
of venereal infection in marriage is an unknown and unknowable 
quantity. Few of the innocent victims know or even suspect 
the name or nature of the disease which transforms them from 
healthy women into suffering invalids. The social sentiment 
which ignores the existence of these infections, and professional 
ethics which draws around them the sacred circle of the medical 
secret, unite in protecting them from exposure. 

The proportion of women infected in marriage has been 
variously estimated by different authorities. Whether this pro- 
portion be 5, 10, or 15 per cent., considering the number of 
married women in this country, either of these percentages totals 
up an enormous aggregate. However startling the statement, it 
is nevertheless true, that there is, in the aggregate, more gono- 
coccus infection among virtuous wives than in professional prosti- 
tutes in this country. 

Since the discovery of the gonococcus—the causal agent— 
Statistics bearing upon this point have the value of scientific 
accuracy. The specific germ may be identified in the inflamma- 
tory lesions it occasions. 

An investigation of the amount of venereal morbidity in New 
York City was undertaken by the Committee of Seven, appointed 
by the New York County Medical Society in tg01. This investi- 
gation had among other objects the tracing of the sources of the 
contagion. From the reply to the circular letters sent out to all 
regular physicians in Greater New York, it appeared that 30 
per cent. of all the women treated for venereal disease in private 
practice in 1900, were contaminated in marriage. The source of 
the infection in those treated in dispensaries and public institu- 
tions could not be traced—doubtless among the poorer and more 
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ignorant classes who are treated in these institutions the propor- 
tion is larger. 

A similar .investigation undertaken by the Committee on 
Sanitary and Moral Prophylaxis, appointed by the Maryland 
State Medical Society in 1907, showed that nearly 40 per cent. 
of the cases of gonococcus infection in women treated in private 
practice in Baltimore, were contaminated in marriage. 

Fournier’s statistics of over 10,000 cases of syphilis, including 
women from every walk in life, showed that 20 per cent , or one 
in every five syphilitic women, received the infection from their 
husbands. 

The president of the Gynecological Society, at the meeting of 
the Congress of American Physicians and Surgeons in Washing- 
ton, 1907, stated that about 70 per cent. of all the work done by 
specialists in diseases of women in this country, was the result 
of gonococcus infection. 

Brief reference may now be made to the specific effects of 
these diseases upon the family. 

3. Dangers to the wife-—We are indebted to gynecologists 
for our knowledge of the specific dangers to the wife and mother, 
from gonococcus infection. To present the most salient of these 
facts in concrete form; 80 per cent. of all deaths due to in- 
flammatory diseases peculiar to women, practically all purulent 
inflammations of the tubes and ovaries, and 75 per cent. of all 
special surgical operations performed upon women, are the 
result of gonococcus infection. This does not take into account 
the large number of infected women who are not operated 
upon, but drag out a miserable existence of semi- or complete 
invalidism. 

One of the most common and characteristic results of this 
infection in women is sterility—so per cent. of these infected 
women are rendered absolutely and irremedially sterile, while 
a much larger proportion are sterile after the birth of the first 
child; so that one child represents the total fecundity of the 
family. A large proportion of sterile marriages, contrary to 
the popular view, is from incapacity and not of choice. 

The dangers of syphilis to the wife are too numerous and 
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varied to admit of detailed mention. Her personal risks from 
the disease are all the more serious as her health and resisting 
capacity are impaired by the bearing of dead or diseased children, 
and in addition she is often denied the benefit of prompt specific 
treatment. Incredible as it may appear, many men who infect 
their wives, employ every means to prevent their consulting a 
physician, from the fear that they may in some way learn the 
nature of the infection. The opinion of all specialists is con- 
current upon this point, that women syplhilized in marriage are 
not, as a rule, sufficiently treated, and it is probably on this 
account that so large a proportion of these women suffer from 
severe tertiary manifestations. 

4. Dangers to the offspring —While gonococcus infection is 
not susceptible of hereditary transmission, it often carries with it 
infective risks to the offspring. From 70 to 80 per cent. of the 
ophthalmia which blinds babies is due to this cause—besides other 
dangers to the children, one of which has already been referred to. 

Syphilis is the only disease transmitted to the offspring in full 
virulence—killing them outright or so vitiating the processes of 
nutrition that they come into the world with the mark of death 
upon them, or, if they survive they are condemned to carry 
through life the stigmata of degeneration and disease. Moreover 
they are capable of transmitting the same class of organic defects 
to the third generation. Syphilis thus represents the most potent 
factor in the degeneration of the race. From 60 to 80 per cent. 
of syphilitic children die before being born or shortly after birth; 
only one in three or four finally survives; in some cases the mor- 
tality is 100 per cent., absolutely extinguishing the productivity 
of certain families. And here I may allude to the view which 
looks upon the destruction of these physical weaklings as Nature’s 
process for the elimination cf the unfit. There is no worse 
sophistry than to attribute to Nature what is clearly due to man’s 
criminal ignorance. But for the fact of the syphilis of the 
parents these children might have been born in conditions of 
vitality and physical vigor. 

5. The personal risk of the husband from his disease.— 
There are various complications or sequelae from gonococcus 
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infection which may seriously compromise the health of the 
husband, but which will be passed over in this paper. There is, 
however, one disability created by the disease, which, by destroy- 
ing his procreative power, may defeat the object for which 
marriage is instituted. Sterility in the male is not an infrequent 
result of this infection. The proportion of non-premeditated 
childless marriages directly due to the husband’s incapacity from 
this cause is variously estimated at from 17 to 25 per cent., and, 
as he is also responsible for the sterility of his wife, about 75 per 
cent. of all sterility in married life which is not of choice but of 
incapacity may be traced to the fault of the husband. Lier- 
Ascher’s careful statistics place this proportion at 71-2 per cent. 

Another danger to the family comes from the incapacitating 
effect of syphilis upon the husband in his character as head and 
support of the family. The dangers of syphilis to the individual 
are measured by its remote rather than by its immediate effects. 
The dreaded manifestations of the disease—the implication of 
organs essential to life and, especially, affections of the central 
nervous system, may not develop until 5, 10, 15, or even 20 years 
later. So it often happens that long after the follies of youth 
have been forgotten, and the man has become a husband and 
father, he must pay the penalty for his misdeeds in loco- 
motor-ataxia, tumor of the brain, paralysis, blindness, or other 
affections which are incurable for the most part, entirely in- 
capacitate him as the breadwinner of the family, and may render 
him a charge upon friends or the community. So frequent are 
these delayed penalties that the French have a proverb: C’est le 
mari qui pate la dette du gargon. Unfortunately the wife and 
children are drawn into this vicious circle, and must share the 
punishment. 

6. Social misery and unhappiness.—This review of the rela- 
tions of social diseases to the family would be incomplete without 
reference to the domestic misery and unhappiness which flow 
from the introduction of these diseases into married life. En- 
forced childlessness from extinguishment of the procreative 
capacity is often a source of marital unhappiness. The instinct 
of maternity has been implanted, by nature, in every normally 
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constituted woman, and many women experience the keenest suf- 
fering when realizing that all the hopes and aspirations which 
center in motherhood and children are doomed to disappointment. 

Social diseases are a frequent cause not only of domestic dis- 
sension, but of disunion of the family. Notwithstanding the 
conspiracy of concealment between the husband and physician, 
women often learn the name and nature of their trouble, which 
not infrequently leads to the breaking-up of the family. The 
number of applications for divorce from this cause, especially in 
the middle and upper classes of society is much larger than is 
commonly supposed. In divorce proceedings, the cause of action 
usually appears under some non-compromising name, such as 
“cruelty,” ‘“‘non-support,”’ “‘desertion,’’ while the true cause is 
never made public. 

Time will permit only the briefest reference to the economic 
the blindness, the deaf-mutism, 


significance of social diseases 
the idiocy, and other organic defects engendered by these diseases 
impose an enormous charge vpon the state and community for 
the care and maintenance of those afflicted—the elimination of 
these diseases would render cne-third, possibly one-half, of our 
institutions for defectives unnecessary. 

From this cursory survey of the subject, it is evident that 
social diseases have most important relations with the family. 
They are directly antagonistic to all that the family stands for as 
a social institution—they are destructive to its health, its pro- 
ductivity, and its social efficiency. They occasion an enormous 
sacrifice of potential wealth from the loss of citizens to the state. 
Moreover, they distil a double venom, they poison not only the 
health, but the peace, honor, and happiness of the family. Their 
prevention is one of the most pressing problems of social hygiene 
that confronts us at the present day. 

WHAT ARE THE REMEDIAL Measures ?—lIf I have succeeded 
in interesting you in this recital, probably the dominant feeling 
excited is one of surprise that these abuses against the innocent 
and helpless members of society should be possible, and the great 
body of humane people in this country remain indifferent to 
their significance, ignorant of their existence even. Ignorance 
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is the cause, and at the same time the explanation of this in- 
difference. Men carry these infections into the family because . 
they do not know; women suffer ill health, sterility, and mutila- 
tion of their bodies, because they do not know; society is insen- 
sible to their sufferings because it does not know; the saving hope i 
of the situation lies in letting people know. Publicity of these 

evils, education of the public to their significance, are the prime 
indications. 

The importance of this enlightenment is emphasized by the 
fact that this danger to the family and society has always been 
covered up and concealed. Social diseases furnish the most 
conspicuous example in human history of an evil which flourishes 
in disguise and darkness, and which owes its chief potentiality to 
the very obscurity to which it has been relegated by traditional 
prejudice. This social pestilence has been for centuries installed ; 
in our midst—poisoning the sources of life, sapping the founda- 
tions of our national vitality and vigor, ravaging the home and 
family—while society, behind “its seven-folded veil of prudery 
and false modesty,” refuses to recognize its existence. 

John Stuart Mill declared that “The diseases of society can 
no more be checked or healed than those of the body, without 
publicly speaking of them.” But social sentiment has decreed 
that the “holy silence” upon everything relating to sex or its ; 
diseases must not be broken. And yet all experience shows that 
diseases communicated in the ordinary relations of family and 
social life cannot be prevented without the co-operation of the 
public, and that the first essential in securing this co-operation is q 
the general dissemination of knowledge respecting their extent 
and dangers, and the means by which they are spread. 

This has been signally shown in the present warfare against 
tuberculosis. We have recently witnessed the assemblage in 
Washington of a Congress of Tuberculosis, in which every civil- 
ized country of the globe was represented. Eminent scientists, 
distinguished specialists, prominent laymen, brought the results 
of their studies, their experience, and their wisdom for the dis- 
cussion of the most effective ways and means of exterminating 
this scourge. I need not remind you that less than two decades 
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ago, this “great white plague” existed in our midst, claiming its 
victims by tens and hundreds of thousands, ignored by the sani- 
tary officials, disregarded by the public, or stoically accepted as an 
evil against which it was vain to contend. 

What has wrought this wonderful change in the attitude of 
the profession and the public—transforming apathy into interest, 
converting inaction into earnest effort, substituting the energy 
of hope for the impotence of despair? Certainly advances in 
medical science and the more aggressive policy adopted by the 
sanitary authorities have contributed to this change. But it is 
undeniable that the brilliant results thus far achieved in the cam- 
paign against tuberculosis, would have been impossible without 
the enlightened aid and helpful co-operation of the public. 

Physicians have been censured, and perhaps with some jus- 
tice, for their silence in regard to matters which so vitally concern 
the interests of the family; but a change has come over the spirit 
and practice of the medical profession. The genius of modern 
medicine is essentially in the direction of popularizing hygienic 
knowledge; the medical profession is perfectly willing to share 
its knowledge, but it cannot reach the public to any effective 
extent. The channels of communication with the public which 
serve for its enlightenment are closed against this knowledge. 
The responsibility now rests with those who control the educa- 
tional agencies of our social life. 

Other measures for safeguarding the family from these dis- 
eases may be briefly referred to. 

1. Sanitary safeguards.—Although social diseases are due to 
microbic invasion, their prevention is not a purely sanitary prob- 
lem. Sanitary measures are directed to the correction of the 
causes of disease and their modes of spread. The causes of social 
diseases reside in social conditions which lie entirely without the 
pale of sanitary control and their communicative mode, en- 
trenched in the stronghold of privacy, cannot be reached. Be- 
sides, sanitary measures are chiefly concerned with envircnmental 
conditions which cannot be controlled by the individual. The 
distinctive peculiarity of this special class of diseases is that they 
are communicated by the voluntary acts of individuals. But 
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while they are essentially voluntary infections, they are for the 
most part, ignorant infections. 

It might at first glance appear that the most effective pre- 
ventive would be the enlightenment of the individual patient by 
his physician; but as a matter of fact comparatively few men 
consult physicians as to their physical fitness for marriage and 
parentage, so that the opportunities for this prophylactic work 
are comparatively restricted. Besides, many men, to the discredit 
of human nature be it said, when warned by the physician of the 
danger of marrying with an uncured sexual disease, nevertheless 
for sordid or selfish reasons, take the risk, or, rather, subject the 
women they marry to the risk of infection. Some men are utterly 
unteachable, while others, being taught, are flagrantly careless in 
the matter of spreading disease. Evidently if enlightetsment is 
to have its full force and efficacy as a preventive measure, it must 
be general ; it must extend to the collectivity. 

2. Legal safeguards.—Since experience shows that the en- 
lightenment now available wili not prove an infallible corrective 
of these crimes against the family, the question arises whether the 
state, through its instrument the law, can more effectively inter- 
vene in their prevention. 

Medical examination of the contracting parties, and the 
furnishing of a certificate of freedom from contagious sexual 
disease as a condition of license to marry, has been proposed 
as a solution of the problem. To many not familiar with 
the practical difficulties in the way, this measure commends 
itself. It would be difficult to enact a law which does not apply 
to both sexes, but so far as the woman is concerned such examina- 
tion is entirely unnecessary, as women almost never introduce 
these infections into marriage; besides, many sensitive, refined 
women would rather forego marriage than be subjected to a 
physical examination which they would regard as an outrage upon 
their modesty, and an indignity to their persons. 

Further, such a law, to be effective, must be general in all the 
states, otherwise couples wishing to marry would cross over the 
borders of a neighboring state where this law was not in force. 
There are other practical objections arising from the oftentimes 
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latent character of these diseases, and the impossibility of making 
a diagnosis without prolonged observation, which, with other 
defects that cannot be here considered, would defeat the purpose 
of such a law. 

Another proposed measure is the enactment of a law imposing 
penal responsibility for the introduction of these infections into 
marriage. Such a law would be equitable and just, as there can 
be no greater injury to the corporeal integrity of an individual 
than infection with venereal disease. Unfortunately the essential 
condition of the law’s intervention is that the injury shall already 
have been received; besides, the injured party must be the com- 
plainant, appear in open court, and if the charge is substantiated, 


be publicly branded as the bearer of a shameful disease. It is 


evident that few self-respecting women would avail themselves 
of its doubtful benefits. The only advantage of such a law upon 
the statute books, would be its educational value, rather than its 
frequent enforcement. 

Eminent jurists who have studied this subject declare it 
doubtful whether additional legal guarantees for the safeguard- 
ing of marriage can be furnished by the state. 

3. Ethical safeguards.—The family is not only the source of 
the life of the nation, but the conservator of the morality of the 
race. The moral element in this problem of prevention cannot 
be ignored. Observation shows that men are the responsible 
authors of these social crimes—women the victims. The root 
of the evil is grounded in the double standard of morality. 

In legalizing marriage the law has placed man and woman 
upon the same moral plane of equality, the infidelity of either 
party constitutes a sufficient ground for divorce; but social con- 
vention has created one standard of morals for men, another 
for women. This code which was constructed to conform with 
man’s sensual inclinations, while allowing him the largest sexual 
liberty, requires of the woman chastity before marriage, and 
absolute fidelity after marriage. This disparity in moral obliga- 
tions has been justified by tradition on the ground of a physio- 
logical difference between men and women. In the opinion of 
the wisest and best men of the medical profession, the double 
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standard of morality rests upon a false physiological foundation. 
The doctrine of the so-called “sexual necessity” for men, is a 
physiological fallacy; it receives no shadow of support from the 
teachings of science, and is disproved by the experience of thou- 
sands. From a purely physiological standpoint there is no more 
necessity for a young man to “sow his wild oats” than for 
his sister to do the same. There is every reason to believe 
that the relative chastity of men and women is due, not to a 
physiological difference, but to a difference in education and 
moral training. 

These crimes against the family will continue until women 
know, as they have a perfect right to know, the facts which so 
vitally concern their own hea!th and the health and lives of their 
children. When they know that the standard of morality they 
now tolerate in the men they marry is the responsible cause, the 
woman will demand of the man she receives as her husband and 
the potential father of her children, the same moral standard 
which the man has always required of the woman he takes as his 
wife. The emancipation of woman will never be compiete until 
she is freed from the shackles of a traditional code, based upon 
the ethical heresy that one half of humanity has imperious duties 
which the other half may repudiate or disclaim. The result will 
be not to debase woman, but to uplifi man to her higher standard. 

Personally I believe that women will not be left to work out 
their own salvation alone. Every moral reform comes from 
the exposure of human suffering. We have seen that the prac- 
tical effect of this unilateral code is, that in condemning the inno- 
cent to suffer for the sins of the guilty, it violates the principles of 
justice and humanity. Considerations of humanity demand that 
women, in fulfilling their mission as child-bearers of the race, 
should not be exposed to diseases which soil them, which poison 
them, and which kill them; justice to the unborn demands that 
they should not be robbed of their rightful heritage of vitality, 
health, and vigor. When the public is fully enlightened as to the 
significance of these dangers to the family, and their injury to 
the highest interests of human society, I believe that public 
opinion, which is the strongest force in the evolution of the 
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conscience of the race, will no longer tolerate these evils, nor 
sanction the standard of morals of which they are the outgrowth. 

A final word upon the relations of social diseases to the dis- 
union of the family. These diseases play the sinister role of 
detectives in the household—they are les maladies révélatrices, 
often furnishing positive proof of infidelity, which otherwise 
might never have been revealed. The frequency of separation or 
divorce from this cause is far from being suspected by the public. 
It is one of the hidden, unavowable causes, “the shame that can- 
not be named for shame.” No other commentary upon the 
intolerable situations created by the introduction of these diseases 
into the family is needed than the fact that so many women, 
loyal to the highest ideals of marriage, devoted to home and 
family, are driven to the divorce courts as a refuge. No one can 
condemn a self-respecting woman for separating fron: a man 
who has dishonored her with a shameful disease. 

The evils that result from divorce have been fully exposed ; 
it is time to expose evils that cause divorce; to endeavor to pre- 
vent divorce by correcting one, at least, of its most fruitful 
causes. While the interests of the social welfare demand the 
conservation of the integrity of the family, it is vain to attempt 
to preserve intact this corner-stone of our social fabric if we 
neglect the destructive forces at work undermining its foundation. 


DISCUSSION 
ProFessoR SELIGMAN spoke of the economic aspects of the evil and 
called attention to the great need of publicity. 


Proressor A. B. Wore, Osertin, OnI0 

Dr. Morrow’s paper is a terrible revelation of the sinister hypocrisy of 
men in their relation to women and in particular to the women they 
promise to love, honor, and cherish; a proof positive, if any were needed, 
that our ideals both of what is manly and womanly need at some points 
violent revision. The problem of the family is in more ways than one the 
problem of women. The ideal we hold of woman and the ideal we hold 
of the family will develop pari passu. So long as our ideal of the strength 
and worth of woman is a low one—as I do not hesitate to say it was until 
Mary Wollstonecraft, John Stuart Mill, and the modern feminists forced 
upon us the beginnings of a reluctant revision—as it is yet in fact with the 
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great masses of men—so long as woman was regarded mainly as a vehicle 
for sex gratification and a cheap housekeeper combined, so long as it is 
thought that “the noblest thing amy woman can do is to be a good wife and 
mother,” so long as women are not gladly and consciously recognized by 
men to be a part of the human race as well as bearers of it, that long will 
the ideal of the family leave much to be desired and the actual family 
remain a heavy sociological problem. 

Much has been said in this discussion concerning publicity and educa- 
tion. The problem of venereal diseases, and of the social evil at large, 
will never approach a solution until men fully recognize that the wife or 
the prospective wife—that any woman—is entitled to just as complete a 
knowledge of these matters as is the male. But so long as women are 
regarded with a vestige of the old “clinging-vine” ideal, as beings who are 
to be “protected” (note the pungent irony of that term in this connection) 
and carefully guarded from knowledge of the world’s hard facts, so long 
as women themselves fondly place a blind faith in a masculine “chivalry,” 
the condescension and subtle contemptuousness of which many of them are 
at present incapable of perceiving, just so long will they be incapable of 
protecting themselves from their male protectors. It will in the future be 
one of the gravest charges the defenders of western civilization will have 
to meet that with all the civilizing and enlightening agencies it had at its 
command it so long allowed its ideal of womanhood to remain so purely a 
negative ideal. Let woman be only “pure” and “innocent,” let her only 
guard her “virtue” (or have it guarded for her) against the wiles and 
attacks of the predatory male, let her at the same time have a pretty face, 
a lithe figure, and a “charming” way, and she was essentially the ideal 
woman. No woman whose chief ideality or virtue consists in purity or 
“innocence” can ever be other than an obstacle in the way of the solution 
of the twin problems of marriage and prostitution. 

When we talk about publicity and education we mean that the social 
consciousness should be opened to these social dangers of contagious vice 
and disease. When, as in this case, the matter in hand concerns women 
as well as men, it behooves us, both men and women, to include women 
in that social consciousness, to recognize that they should have equal part 
with men in the formation and direction of the social consciousness. No 
recent writer on sociology has said a thing more pregnant with significant 
truth than Professor Thomas when he says that women are in the white 
man’s world but not of it, and nowhere have I seen that fact more vividly 
illustrated than by the acknowledged effects of the “medical secret” of the 
physician, a man-made bit of professional ethics that sacrifices everything 
—wife, children, honor, health, and social welfare—to the supposed interest 
of the libertine male, even though he be “to a radiant angel linked.” 
Whatever the present legal status of the medical secret, it seems clear that 
that institution could not long survive under the light and fire of a public 
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opinion which women had equal part with men in shaping. For no sane 
woman would consent to the fallacious belief that the sanctity and unity 
of the home is to be maintained on the basis of collusion of husband and 
physician to deceive an ignorant though suffering wife. It may be neces- 
sary that women live more than men in what Professor Patten has called 


a pain-economy, but surely to ask them to live in a fool’s paradise at the 
same time is to add insult to injury. There are other stagnant pools than 
simply that of male disease upon which the searchlight of inquiry should 
be turned. It would be well to turn it oftener and with greater intensity 
upon male egotism—upon the androcentricity of society, the roct evil of 
which maladjustments in family and sex life are only too often the specific 
manifestations. Even the American Sociological Society, while it is ex- 
tremely fortunate in having women as well as men speakers on its pro- 
grammes, has not entirely escaped the androcentric world-view. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF INCOME ON STANDARDS OF 


Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 


It goes without saying that the standard of living attained 
does not depend simply upon income. The natural environment— 
climate, the free gifts of nature—the social environment, whether 
urban or rural, the efficiency of government, the opportunities 
for recreation and education which are provided gratuitously— 
all these have a marked influence upon the plane of life that men 
attain. Furthermore, the actual comfort enjoyed by a given 
family depends hardly less upon the amount of its income than 
upon the wisdom displayed in applying it to the diverse wants 
which it may be made to meet. The woman who “looketh well 
to the ways of her household” is as important a factor in our 
time as she was in the days of King Lemuel. 

But into these wide aspects of the question it is not my busi- 
ness to enter. I shall deal with the influence upon the standard 
of living of income alone, and I purpose to consider the effect 
upon the standard, first, of variations in amount of income; sec- 
ond, of variations in sources of income. I shall draw for illus- 
tration largely upon the results of an investigation into the 
standard of living in New York City carried on in 1907 under 
the direction of a committee vf the New York State Conference 
of Charities. Returns were compiled from 391 families of four, 
five, and six persons each, 318 having incomes between $600 
and $1,100. 

I. Variations in amount of income.—It is plain that the 
larger the income, the larger are the possibilities of satisfaction. 
One of the evidences of a general rise of real wages in the nine- 
teenth century is the increase in the number and kind of good 
things that are within reach of the ordinary man, and actually in 
his possession. We know, that is, that the rise of the standard 
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of living so as to include trolley-rides and daily newspapers and 


silver-plated ware must be the result of a general increase in 
family income. But we can go farther than this. Ernst Engel 
has taught us to look at the apportionment of income among the 
principal objects of family expenditure, and to see just how 
changes of income work out in changes in the elements of the 
standard of living—what kind of things are added as income in- 
creases, what are omitted as income falls. 

On the basis of returns irom 199 Belgian families, gathered 
in 1855 by Ducpetiaux, Engel made out his familiar table of 
percentage expenditures for Saxon families of three income- 
grades. He found that the poorest families, whose income was 
under $300 of our money, gave for food 62 per cent. of all that 
they spent. Families having from $450 to $600 spent 55 per 
cent. for food, and those with from $750 to $1,000 spent 50 
per cent. for this purpose. Hence he made his generalizations 
that, as income increased, a less and less part of it was needed for 
food, and that the percentage of expenditure for food was there- 
fore an index of the degree of prosperity attained. He applied 
this standard in a later work to the wretched English peasants 
whose budgets had been collected by Eden in 1797, and found 
that the average of their food-expenditure was 73 per cent. of 
their total expenditures. The generalization regarding the tend- 
ency of the food-percentage to diminish as the income increases 
has been verified in many later compilations of family budgets. 
The Report of the United States Bureau of Labor for 1903, for 
instance, finds a decline in food-expenditure from 47 per cent. 
among families having incomes between $400 and $500, to 40 
per cent. for families with incomes between $900 and $1,000. 
Colonel Wright’s Massachusetts investigation of 1875 showed a 
decline from 64 per cent. for families having less than $450 a 
year to 51 per cent. for families having over $1,200 a year. 

As the demands of the stomach are more easily met out of 
the larger income, what expenditures are increased to correspond ? 
Engel’s Saxon tables show a constant percentage for housing and 
for fuel and light, a slight increase for clothing, and a rise in 
the percentage allotted to expenditures outside of immediate 
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physical necessities from 5 to 10 and from Io to I5 per cent. as 
we ascend the income-scale. This indicates that, along with 
somewhat better provision for food and shelter, it is possible for 
the family to indulge in more attractive clothing and household 
furnishings, and to spend something for amusement, for read- 
ing-matter and for minor personal indulgences. 

All reports agree as to the broadening of the plane of living, 
with rising income, in regard to expenditure for the satisfaction 
of these cuiture-wants. Not all, however, coincide with Engel’s 
data in regard to a constant percentage for rent and for clothing. 
Colonel Wright’s figures for the United States at large in Igor 
show a nearly constant percentage for rent (17 to 18 per cent.), 
but his Massachusetts report of 1875 shows a decline in the first 
three income-groups from 20 to 15.5 and then to 14 per cent., 
followed by a rise to 17 per cent. and a drop to I5 per cent. 
Recent investigations in New York, that of Mrs. More in her 
Working-men’s Budgets, and that of the Committee of the New 
York Conference, agree in showing a steady falling-off in per- 
centage expenditure for rent with each increase of one hundred 
dollars in income. The percentages found in the latter inquiry 
were 24 for incomes between $600 and $700, and for successive 
income-groups, rising by hundred-dollar stages, 22, 20. 19, 18, 
16—the last for incomes over $1,100. The congestion of popula- 
tion in New York, fortunately exceptional, doubtless accounts in 
part for the fact that in that city house-rent claims one-quarter 
of the six-hundred-dollar incomes. 

An examination of the percentages expended for food, hous- 
ing, and other purposes suggests that the proportion of income 
devoted to each of them may not always move in the same direc- 
tion as we pass from one income-group to the next higher. The 
$400 families in the Labor Report of 1903 spend a higher per- 
centage for food than the $300 families. If the comparison is 
carried far enough upward in the scale of incomes, a point is 
reached in New York where rent ceases to fall off in percentage 
expenditure, and clothing ceases to demand a larger proportion 
than in the group preceding. The fact seems to be that each of 
the three primary wants takes its turn in urging its claims most 
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vociferously and when these have been pacified the desires for the 
things that make life worth living begin to be heard. In regard 
to each class of wants in turn a point of relative saturation is 
reached, and a more adequate satisfaction of the next one becomes 
possible. 

In New York City the most imperative need on the lowest 
incomes is for housing. Some place of shelter must be provided, 
and, however wretched, it will not be cheap. Thirteen dollars a 
month was the average rent paid by seventy-two families whose 
average income was $650. But this amounts to $156 a year, or 
24 per cent. of the total income. When the cost of shelter 
demands a quarter of the whole income, food and clothing must 
take what is left. But the accommodations obtained as the mini- 
mum that can be lived in by the families with $650 a year are 
practically good enough for those with an income one and two 
hundred dollars greater. Seventy-three families whose income 
averaged $846, spent only fourteen dollars a week on the average 
for rent. But this was only 21 per cent. of their larger total 
expenditure. Meanwhile their food percentage was practically 
as high as that of the $650 group (44.3 per cent.), representing 
an increase in average amount expended from $290 to $360. 

In food the point of diminishing percentage was not reached 
until after the one-thousand-dollar line was passed. The food- 
percentage increased, as with the families in the United States 
Labor Report of 1903, on passing from $400 to $500, and from 
$500 to $600. This may be due in part to exaggeration in the 
returns of expenditure for food. In part it was due to the fact 
that until an income of $800 was reached one-third of the 
families were underfed. The proportion of the total food- 
expenditure that was given for animal food increased, and that 
expended for cereal food diminished. The cost of animal food 
comprised 29 per cent. of the total food-bill of the families in 
the six-hundred-dollar income-group, and 32 per cent. of those 
in the one-thousand-dollar group. Cereals dropped correspond- 
ingly from 21 to 17 per cent. The expenditure for alcoholic 
drinks increased, taking into account only those families that 
reported this item, from the average of $27.25, or 4.2 per cent. 
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of the total expenditures in the six-hundred-dollar group, to 
$59.96, or 5.2 per cent., in the eleven-hundred-dollar group. 

Clothing comes last of the three to a constant or a diminish- 
ing proportion of the expenditures. In the New York families 
under consideration the percentage expenditure rises slightly with 
each increase of Stoo in income until the eleven-hundred-dollar 
group is reached, and thereafter remains constant at about 15 
per cent. 

The expenditures for other purposes than these three primary 
necessities are kept under until these wants are met. By the 
time something like an equilibrium between these three has been 
reached, say at $800 for our New York families, the expenditure 
for recreation, social obligations, care of the health, and all other 
purposes save fuel and light, claims a larger proportion of the 
income. The proportion is I per cent. higher at $700 than at 
$600, but at $800 it rises from 14 to 16 per cent. of the total 
expenditure, and continues to increase without sign of stopping. 
That is, the culture-wants are beginning to claim their own, 
which, under the necessity of keeping the wolf from the door, 
they could not be permitted to have. 

A striking example of this tendency of subsistence-wants 
to claim the lion’s share of all increasing income is found in 
Engel’s comparison of the Belgian returns of 1853 with those of 
a similar investigation made in 1891. At the latter period, 
although the average income had nearly doubled, the expenditure 
for food comprised 65.7 per cent. of the total in 1891 as com- 
pared with 64.9 per cent. in 1853. In fact, food, clothing, rent, 
and fuel and light consumed 96 per cent. of the income in 1891 
and only 94 per cent. in 1853. 

The same general conclusion as to the relative intensity 
of the several classes of wants may be drawn from another 
method of handling the New York returns. A minimum stand- 
ard, as exact as could be determined, was applied to the expendi- 
tures for food, clothing, and housing, and the number of families 
counted in each income-group who came short of the standard. 
For food, the minimum was set at an expenditure at the rate of 
22 cents per man per day, as calculated after the manner made 
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familiar by Professor W. O. Atwater in the Bulletins of the 
Department of Agriculture. This figure was reached, after an 
analysis of one hundred of the family reports, by Dr. Frank P. 
Underhill of Yale University, a competent expert. Professor 
Atwater’s estimate on the basis of data gathered in New York 
City a few years previous, when a lower scale of prices prevailed, 
was from 23 to 25 cents. For housing the minimum was fixed 
at one and one-half persons per room, i.e. not more than six 
persons to four rooms. For clothing the minimum was set at 
an allowance of $100 for the assumed family of five persons; 
expenditures for washing being included in this sum. 

For our present purpose the accuracy of these estimates of 
a minimum requirement for physical efficiency does not concern 
us, but only the variations in the departures from them that 
appear in the several income-groups. Measured by these stand- 
ards, of the families with incomes between $400 and $500 all are 
underfed, 88 per cent. are underclad, 63 per cent. are over- 
crowded. That is, the want of shelter is being satisfied at the 
expense of food and clothing. In the next income-group ($500- 
$600), the underfed are 65 per cent., the underclothed, as before, 
88 per cent., the overcrowded, 71 per cent. In paying more 
attention to the need for food, less attention is paid to shelter. A 
higher rental is paid, but more persons are crowded into the 
accommodations offered. In the next income-group ($600-700) 
the underfed have fallen to 33 per cent., the underclad to 63 
per cent., the overcrowded to 57 per cent. For every income- 
group thereafter, the overcrowded families preponderate over 
both the other classes. Even in the $1,100 income-group 21 per 
cent. are overcrowded, but none underfed and only 6 per cent. 
underclad. These figures, taken as a whole, imply that the most 
urgent need at the minimum income is for shelter, out-clamoring 
not hunger perhaps, but at least the want of adequate food. With 
a larger income a pause can be set to the desire for better hous- 
ing; while more attention is given to the providing of food. With 
an income still larger, of nine hundred dollars and above, the 
deficiencies in diet are supplied, and at ten hundred dollars the 
minimum allowance for clothing has been attained by practically 
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all the families. Not even at this point, however, does the desire 
for adequate housing, at the price which must be paid for it, 
suffice to persuade more than three-fourths of the families to go 
without enough of other things to secure it. 

Another alternative to expansion of expenditures, for what- 
ever purpose, as income increases, is saving. Saving becomes 
easier, as income increases. But the point where savings begin 
is not necessarily the point where a standard even of physical 
efficiency is attained. There ire families that save at the expense 
not only of comfort, but even of health, and there are families 
that no increase of income would induce to save. Of the under- 
fed families just alluded to, one-half reported a surplus of income 
over expenditure of at least $25; 65 per cent. of the families 
reckoned as underclothed, and 44 per cent. of the overcrowded 
likewise reported such a surplus. When this is compared with 
the percentage of all families that reported.a surplus, namely 36.5, 
it seems fair to infer that the desire to save repressed expendi- 
tures to meet actual physical necessities. 

On the other hand, by no means all families on a larger in- 
come preferred saving to spending. Not until $1,300 is reached 
is there a constant increase in the number of families that report 
a surplus of income over expenditures. This indicates that there 
are Micawbers on large incomes as there are misers Gn small 
incomes, but also that the social influences of New York City, at 
least, encourage adding to the good things included in standards 
of living quite as much as they encourage saving. The propor- 
tion of savers among the Russian and Italian families was found 
to be much higher than among families of more thoroughly 
Americanized stock. 

On the whole the conclusions drawn from the New York 
investigation substantiate the restatement of Engel’s “laws” 
given by Stephan Bauer in his article ““Konsumtionsbudget” in 
Conrad's Handwérterbuch, as follows: 


With increase of income: 
1. The proportion spent for food, especially for vegetable food, falls. 
2. The proportion saved constantly increases. 
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3. The proportion spent for housing, fuel, light, falls until a certain 
income is reached, then remains constant or increases 

4. The proportion spent for animal food, drink, clothing, culture, and 
recreation rises until a certain income is reached, then remains constant 
or falls. 

II. Source of Income.—The real standard of life enjoyed by 
a family is profoundly influenced by the sources from which its 
income is derived. To explain, let me make a classification, on 
the basis primarily of amount of income, of the relation of income 
to family life. Let us consider five classes : 

1. The income is so small that the family cannot be main- 
tained, but 1s broken up. Our charitable societies are only too 
familiar with cases of this kind. The father is incapacitated by 
accident or disease, or the supplementary earnings of other mem- 
bers of the family are cut off—from whatever cause, the income 
is diminished to a point where it is so far below the needs of the 
case that unless liberal relief is given the family must be broken 
up and the children provided for outside of the home. 

2. The income is inadequate to the maintenance of a normal 
standard, but the family is kept together, living on a plane below 
the requirements for the working efficiency of the parents and the 
healthful bringing up of the children. It is possible to maintain 
life for a long time on a diet of bread and tea. Human beings 
can exist although sleeping three or four in a room. Dr. Fore- 
man’s budgets of the Washington poor contained instances of 
regular underfeeding for one week in each month—the week in 
which the monthly rent had to be paid. The figures already cited 
regarding underfed and overcrowded families, even on incomes 
of $700 and $800 are evidence that cases of this class are only 
too frequent. The outcome in the long run is the early extinction 
of the family under the attacks of disease, or race deterioration, 
as in the case of the London “hooligan.” 

3. The income adequate in amount, but adequate because the 
wages of the father are supplemented by the earnings of his wife 
and children. Such a family may maintain a normal standard, 
providing the children are fairly of working age and are not 
overworked. But where the mother’s employment takes her away 
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from the home and where the children are set to work too young, 
the real standard of living is lowered. The family income can- 
not be as wisely expended when the mother is away all day, and 
the addition of outside employment to the woman’s domestic 
work makes a burden that often impairs her health. The earlier 
a child goes regularly to work, the more is cut off from his right- 
ful inheritance of opportunity to improve upon his father’s 
standard of living. 

4. The income adequate in amount, but made adequate by 
taking in lodgers or boarders. This case is similar to the pre- 
ceding, and the effect upon the solidarity of the family, economic 
considerations aside, is hardly less deplorable. The taking of 
lodgers not only introduces outsiders into the midst of the family, 
but it frequently means an impairment of a normal standard in 
the matter of housing. Recent investigations have brought out 
the facts regarding the crowding of many tenements with lodg- 
ers. The relative frequency of the practice is perhaps indicated 
by the fact that one-half of the families included in the investi- 
gation of the New York Conference Committee were taking 
lodgers. The proportion increased with the increase in amount 
paid for rent—23 per cent. of families paying from ten to four- 
teen dollars a month for rent took lodgers, but they were taken 
by 62 per cent. of the families paying over sixteen dollars a 
month. The results in overcrowding are shown in the fact that 
70 per cent. of the families having lodgers were reported as 
below our arbitrary standard of housing accommodations. 

5. Families with adequate income, derived from sources such 
that the well-being of the family is not impaired. These families 
are the only ones that can be said to have reached a decent stand- 
ard of living. They are the only ones in which the children have 
a “white man’s chance” for the future. They are, for the most 
part, families supported by the father alone, or by children who 
are far enough along to handle their own wages and pay their 
own board into the family treasury. The number of families 
where the father really supports the family is not so large, among 
the wage-earners of our American cities, as is popularly supposed. 
Especially in those occupations where men’s wages are not over 
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two dollars a day they are the exception, not the rule. Forty- 
eight of the laborers, teamsters, and garment workers included 
in the New York Committee’s report, gave in a family income of 
from eight to ten hundred dollars; but in thirty-eight cases the 
father’s earnings were suppiemented from other sources. In 
almost every compilation of working-men’s budgets that has been 
published in this country, has appeared the same frequency of 
composite incomes among families reporting the higher amounts 
for total income. Further, among the families with composite 
income the proportion of underfed and of families reporting 
deficit is greater than among the whole number of families. This 
means, of course, that the faniuly of a man with a six-hundred- 
dollar wage can maintain a standard that calls for an expenditure 
of eight hundred dollars only by endangering the integrity of 
the family life by taking lodgers or sending mother and children 
out to work. In other words the standard of wages does not 
reach the standard of living. 

The influence of income on standard of living, therefore, may 
be traced in reference both to amount and sources of income. As 
the amount of income increases expenditures increase most 
rapidly along the line of the strongest desire, unsatisfied hitherto. 
This desire is likely to be the desire for better food, then for 
better clothing and shelter, until what may be called a saturation 
point for these essentials has been reached. As this point is 
approached, expenditures for things not connected with immedi- 
ate material subsistence claim a larger share of the income, and 
finally increase most rapidly of all. A minimum point is fixed by 
the environment natural and social. The education of the particu- 
lar family, the custom of its social equals, are the forces that 
determine at what point above the subsisterice minimum the in- 
come will be diverted from physical satisfaction to the meeting of 
higher wants. The maintenance of a decent standard depends on 
the father’s earning, in ordinary cases, enough to meet the wants 
of the family until the children are really fit to go to work. When 
the father’s earnings have to be supplemented by the earnings of 
others, or by taking lodgers, the standard of life is lowered and 
the integrity of the family is imperiled. 
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THE FAMILY IN A TYPICAL MILL TOWN 


MARGARET BYINGTON 
Member of the Staff of the Pittsburg Survey 


The effect of our industrial system on family life is in most 
cities rendered indefinite by the pressure of complicating factors. 
In a small community, however, which is dependent on a single 
industry, the factors of the problem are simplified, and therefore 
the relation is clearer and the conclusions more obvious. 

For this reason I venture to offer a very simple and concrete 
description of the type of family and the conditions of family 
life in a steel-mill town, believing that it may serve at least as 
an illustration for this afternoon’s discussion. The facts offered 
are the result of a six months’ investigation as to the cost of 
living in Homestead, and are, I believe, true in the main of the 
steel towns of the Pittsburg district. 

When, in 1881, Klomans started to build a small steel mill, he 
located it in a little village seven miles from Pittsburg, appropri- 
ately enough called Homestead. The industrial development of 
the city had seemed too remote to affect it. But the mill became 
a part of the United States Steel Corporation and is now the 
largest steel plant in the world, while the village, which has grown 
with it, now has a population of about 25,000. Not only did 
the initial impulse of the town’s growth come from the mill, but 
throughout the industry has, for two reasons, definitely deter- 
mined Homestead’s development—one, that, as there is no other 
considerable industry in the town, the men are dependent for 
occupation on the mill; the other, that, since the strike of 1892, 
when the power of the Amalgamated Association came to an end, 
the corporation has, by its decisions as to wage and hours of 
labor, determined practically without hindrance the conditions 
under which the men live. Because of these two factors we may 
consider that the social and economic institutions of Homestead 
are typical of those which a powerful organized industry is likely 
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to develop, a statement limited by the fact that conditions would 
be very different in a community where the prevailing industry 
was of another type. 

The conditions to be discussed are simplified by a marked 
homogeneity of type in the families of Homestead, in itself a 
result of the industrial situation. Marked distinctions of wealth 
are totally absent. Two groups do indeed exist with different 
standards and no common interests; the Slavs and the English- 
speaking worxers; but this distinction is of race rather than of 
wealth. The Slavs are usually day laborers, while the majority 
of the English-speaking men are skilled or semi-skilled, but in 
spite of these differences both groups are wage-earners. Even 
the number of professional men is not as large as in a town far- 
ther from a city, while the owners of the mill—the stockholders— 
scattered throughout the country, knowing their property only as 
a source of dividends, have no part or interest in the town’s 
development. As a result, this town of working-men has not the 
lack of mutual understanding resulting from great differences in 
wealth and standards, but neither has it the stimulus which comes 
from the presence and leadership of men of education with leisure. 
What the town offers is what the working-people have created 
for themselves under the conditions imposed by the industry. 

From the standpoint of family development probably the most 
significant fact about the town is that it offers work for men only. 
Aside from the steel mill and one machine shop, the only work in 
the town is in providing for the needs of the workers, with but 
chance work for women. As Pittsburg is a 45 minutes’ car 
ride distant the work it offers is not easily available. The wage 
in the mill, moreover, though by no means abundant, is fair and 
steady. The laborer earns at a minimum rate of 16% cents an 
hour, $1.65 a day, while the semi-skilled or skilled workers earn 
from $2.00 to $4.00, and occasionally as high as $5.00 or $6.00 
a day. 

The work is in addition regular. From the panic of 1893 
to that of 1907, I am told that the mill was not shut down for a 
single day. The day men, therefore, who are paid their full wage 
unless the mill actually closes, have a steady income the year 
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round, except in periods of industrial depression. The tonnage 
men, who are paid according to output, do feel even a temporary 
cutting-down of orders, but as they are the ones who ordinarily 
receive the highest pay, the occasional lessening of their wage is 
not so disastrous. 

As a result of these factors the town in general seems to have 
adopted the position that the women should stay at home, and, 
by good housekeeping, make the money go a long way, rather 
than go out to work and earn a little more. This is shown con- 
cretely in the incomes of those families whose budgets were 
secured tor the investigation. Among the English-speaking 
people the husbands and sons contributed 92.8 per cent. among 
the native whites—practically the entire income, and 94.6 per 
cent. among the English-speaking Europeans. There was no 
income from the work of women unless one would so consider 
what was received from lodgers. This constituted 4.6 per cent. 
of the total income in the European group, and 2.7 per cent. 
among the native white. 

We find, then, that as a result of the kind of work offered the 
town consists of a group of working-men’s families; the man 
is the breadwinner. The effect of the industrial situation is 
further shown in the work of the children. The girls show little 
more tendency than their mothers to become wage-earners. In 
the thirty-eight English-speaking families there were fifteen girls 
over fourteen, not one of whom was at work. Four were in the 
high school, the remainder at home helping with the housework. 
While this is probably an extreme figure, as some girls in Home- 
stead do go to work in stores or offices, it reveals a general feel- 
ing in the town that “the home is woman’s sphere.’’ While one 
may question whether from the standpoint of the present the 
additional income from the girl’s wages would not add more to 
the comfort of the family than her help in the household, from 
my acquaintance with housekeepers of all sorts I am convinced 
that good home training is invaluable in preparing girls for their 
own homes later. The four champion housekeepers of my 
acquaintance were the daughters of Pennsylvania farmers. One 
of them, when I expressed my surprise at how much more she 
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had accomplished than others with the same income, gave as the 
reason for her success, that girls who had been in stores or fac- 
tories had no training in management and were quite helpless 
when they faced a housekeeper’s problems. 

The situation as far as the sons are concerned is somewhat 
different. Fifteen of the seventeen boys over fourteen were at 
work contributing among the whites 9.6 per cent., and among the 
English-speaking Europeans 18 per cent. of the total income. 
Though the other two boys were still in the high school we find 
on the whole a marked absence of interest in academic or even in 
technical training for these sons. As the daughters, instead of 
learning trades are at home becoming practical housekeepers 
under their mothers’ direction, so the sons following in their 
fathers’ footsteps, are entering directly into the practical work 
of the mill to get there the training for future success. That 
the best-paid men in the mill, such as rollers and heaters, have 
secured their jobs through experience in the mill rather than 
through outside training has doubtless much to do with this atti- 
tude. Through the influence of the fathers, the boys sometimes 
get what are known as pencil jobs, or other places where the 
work is light and apparently more gentlemanly, but where the 
pay is seldom so high. Usually, however, they begin in the 
regular boy’s work, as messenger-boys in the yards, or door- 
openers. Though these give no special training for the future, 
as the line of promotion is usually open a boy has a good chance 
of becoming at least a semi-skilled workman on fair pay. Pro- 
motion is sometimes unduly rapid, however, so that boys of 
16 or 18 are earning men’s wages, with little chance of fur- 
ther promotion. One woman who regretted that her son had 
not learned a trade, said that he was unwilling to go through 
a long apprenticeship when in the mill he could earn good pay at 
once. In spite of the fact that because of long hours and the 
danger from accident, women often wish their sons to take some 
other work, they usually do go into the mill. This means that 
as for some years they stay at home and contribute their share 
to the family income, they create a period of economic prosperity. 
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The family is at this time often able to make extra provision for 
the future, as, for instance, buying a house. 

We find then that the industry has by its very nature helped 
to create a type of family life. But in those factors where it has 
a choice open to it such as wages and hours, has it by its decisions, 
made possible for these families a genuine home life, a carrying 
out of their ideals for themselves? For two facts must be con- 
sidered in any study of standards ‘of living, one the limitations or 
opportunities from without, which the family cannot affect, the 
other those family ideals, sometimes limited in themselves, some- 
times hampered by outside forces, which are continually strug- 
gling toward realization. How far are Homestead’s ideals 
realizable on the pay the mill offers ? 

It is impossible in the limits of this discussion to consider at 
all in detail the results of the budget investigation in Homestead. 
Figures are too complicated without elaborate explanations. A 
few facts however may be used in this general discussion 

To my mind, the fundamental fact brought out by the investi- 
gation was, that, the question of expenditure is always one of 
choices, of doing without some things in order to get others. 
This may seem axiomatic, (but when applied to a wage of less than 
$12 a week it expresses pretty much the whole problem of life. 
Do we find that in order to carry out ideals of home life, such as 
having an attractive house, making due provision for the future, 
or buying a house, certain absolute essentials must be gone with- 
out? Any study of the budgets of families receiving less than 
$12 a week, or even those earning from $12 to $15 demonstrates 
very clearly that this is the case. As the unskilled men, who earn 
$10 and $12 a week, compose 58 per cent. of the employees, it is 
worth while to consider briefly the problem which this large 
percentage of Homestead’s population is facing. 

To indicate its extent I will give the average expenses of 40 
families with an income of less than $12 a week. Of a total 
expenditure of $530 a year, $241 goes for food; $103 for rent; 
$50 for clothing ; $18 for furniture ; $25 for fuel; $11 for medical 
care, and $13 for tobacco and liquor. In addition an average of 
$38 was spent annually for insurance, leaving but $31 a year for 
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amusements of all sorts, church expenses, savings, and the neces- 
sary sundries. Now obviously no one of these items is adequate, 
to say nothing of being superabundant. Rent, for example, at 
$2 a week provides only a two-room tenement, and that without 
water or toilet in the house. Food at $4.64 a week would mean 
for a family of five, only 20 cents a day, two cents a day less 
than Prot. Chittenden estimates as absolutely essential in New 
York. Fifty dollars for clothing is just one-half the sum Mr. 
Chapin gives as necessary. The tobacco and liquor item which is 
especially large among the Slavs, could, of course, be cut with 
profit, but in no other way can that pitably small sum of $31 be 
increased. Yet from that sum savings must come if there are to 
be any. 

The different nationalities meet this problem in varying ways 
according to their ideals. Among the native white families a 
comfortable home is an essential proof of respectability. Con- 
sequently we find that they spend for rent 21.2 per cent. as 
against 16.4 per cent. among the Slavs. On the other hand, the 
Slav spends 54.3 per cent. for food, while the native whites spend 
but 44.7 per cent. That is, the Slavic family will have enough 
food anyway, while the American demands a big enough house. 
Inadequate food or bad housing alike endanger physical efficiency, 
while with overcrowding any semblance of home life becomes 
impossible. In neither group is there any margin for amuse- 
ments. 

It is not a question of good management. ‘The cleverest 
housekeeper I know was doing marvelously on $14 a week, and 
the following statement of her average expenditure for 8 weeks, 
shows how she did it: Food $7.05; clothing .57; household ex- 
penses .59; rent $2.50; insurance and lodge dues .65; church and 
charity .0g; recreation and spending money .03; doctor $1.46; 
sundries .35. Though, as you may see, she was keeping the 
unessential elements of expenditure at their lowest point, her 


food-supply was still quite inadequate. I found by a rougli esti- 


mate that it was deficient about 20 per cent. in both proteida and 
calories. The budget revealed a wise choice of foods aside from 
a possibly extravagant expenditure for fresh fruit and vegetables. 
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If a skilful woman of Pennsylvania Dutch stock cannot manage 
on this wage, what can be expected of the average housekeeper ? 

The necessity of facing these problems three times a day has 
its effect also on the overtaxed mother. One woman, who on an 
income of from $2 to $3 a day was providing for five children, 
had bought a small farm and was carrying heavy insurance. In 
order to accomplish this, she told me, she must not spend even five 
cents for a visit to the nickleodeon. When she described to me 
her hunts for bargains and her long hours of sewing to make her 
girls presentable, I did not wonder that she had the reputation 
of being a cranky person. 

These two women were Americans, but by far the largest 
majority of the laborers are Slavs, and it is among them that we 
find the worst results of the low wage. 

The mill has sent out a call for young vigorous men who will 
do its heavy work for a small wage. In answer to this has come 
a great number of Slavic immigrants. As is often true of a 
new group most of these men are either single or with families 
in the old country. Of the 3.602 Slavs in the mill, 1,099 or 
30.5 per cent. were single men. This has had a disastrous effect 
on the family life of the Slavs, for these men usually board in 
families of their own nationality who live in the wretched courts 
in the Second Ward of Homestead. A study made of 21 of these 
courts revealed appalling conditions. Among the 239 families 
living there, the 102 who took lodgers had on an average four 
persons to a room. Fifty-one of these families—more than one- 
fifth—lived in one room. The two-room tenements were not in- 
frequently occupied by a man, his wife, two children, and two or 
three boarders. Under these conditions any genuine family life 
becomes impossible. 

The death-rate among the children is high, twice as high as 
in the other wards of Homestead. Moreover, training children 
under these conditions is difficult and a terrible knowledge of evil 
results from the close mingling of the children with this group 
of careless, drinking men. 

Aside from the presence of these single men and a growth of 
population with which the number of houses has not kept pace, 
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the overcrowding is due to the dominant ambition of the Slav to 
own a bit of property here or in the old country, or to have a 
bank account. As we have seen, strenuous economies are neces- 
sary if their desires are to be attained. That it is ambition rather 
than a permanently low standard which is responsible for the bad 
conditions is shown by the comfort and even good taste displayed 
by some who have succeeded in buying their own homes. 

These people do need, however, to have impressed upon their 
minds the value of education. As there is no effective school 
enumeration, and the responsibility is divided between the public 
and parochial schools, it is easy enough, where the parents are 
indifferent, for the children to drift away from regular attend- 
ance. As the steel mill with its heavy work and enormous ma- 
chinery cannot utilize the work of children there is almost no 
labor problem in Homestead, but usually as soon as the children 
are fourteen they start in to work. 

Between ignorance and ainbition these newcomers are failing 
to secure for themselves or their children a real home Ife, that 
would result either in the physical or moral efficiency of the 
next generation. 

The mill which demands strong, cheap labor concerns itself 
but little whether that labor is provided with living conditions 
that will maintain its efficiency or secure the efficiency of the 
next generation, The housing situation is in the hands of men 
actuated only by a desire for the largest possible profit. More 
intelligent members of the community, on the other hand, though 
realizing the situation do not take their responsibility for the 
aliens in their midst with sufficient seriousness to limit the power 
of these landlords. The Slavs, moreover, people used to the 
limitations of country life, are ignorant of the evil physical and 
moral effect of transferring the small rooms, the overcrowding, 
the insufficient sanitary provisions which may be endurable in 
country life with all outdoors about them, to these crowded courts 
under the shadow of the mill. 

Summing up the results of indifference on one side and igno- 
rance on the other, we find a high infant death-rate, a knowledge 
of evil among little children, intolerable sanitary conditions, a low 
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standard of living, a failure of the community to assimilate this 
new race in its midst. 

As we waited in one of the little railroad stations in Home- 
stead, a Slavak came in and sat down next to a woman and her 
two-year-old child. He began making shy advances to the baby, 
and coaxing her in a voice of heart-breaking loneliness. But 
she would not come to him, and finally the two left the room. As 
they went he turned to the rest of the company, and in a tone 
of sadness, taking us all into his confidence said simply, “Me 
wife, me babe Hungar.”” But were they here it would mean 
death for one baby in three, it would mean hard work in a dirty, 
unsanitary house for the wife, it would mean sickness and much 
evil. With them away, it means for him isolation and lonliness 
and the abnormal life of the crowded lodging-house. 

While this low wage, either among Slavs or Americans, is 
insufficient to maintain a standard of physical efficiency, the 
industry adds further that element of uncertainty for the future 
so destructive to ambitions and plans. Accidents are frequent. 
Even though they are not often fatal, one that lays a man up even 
for two weeks has a disastrous effect on a slender surplus. One 
family had saved $300 to buy a house, but when the man was 
injured by a weight falling on his feet, and was laid up for six 
weeks, $80 went from the surplus. Soon after when last winter's 
hard times came, practically all the savings had to go for food. 
Now the family wonders whether, with all these possibilities of 
disaster, it will ever dare to put all its savings into a house. 

In addition, cuts in wages are made periodically. As these 
most frequently affect the better-paid men, even they cannot start 
out on any plan involving any number of years without realizing 
that before the end of the time conditions may have changed so 
as to make its carrying out impossible. 

By the 12-hour shift as well as by the low wage the mill is 
affecting the lives of these families. Though the long hours and 
hard work may seem to be hardships that only the man would 
feel, they do react on family life. Not only do his weariness and 
his irregular hours make him less inclined to enter into the family 


pleasures, but he also fails to change, through political or other 
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action, the conditions under which they live. Because of this 
weariness-induced apathy, a man usually stays at home and 
smokes his pipe instead of troubling himself with outside affairs. 
This tendency is doubtless intensified by conditions within the 
industry. As since the strike of 1892 there have been no labor 
organizations in the town, the men do not meet to discuss the 
conditions under which they work, and accept passively whatever 
is offered. This same indifference seems to affect their attitude 
toward politics, so that instead of taking an active part they 
allow the wholesale liquor interests to dominate. Yet, through 
schools and through sanitation, the political situation does bear a 
close relation to family problems. In Homestead, for instance, 
the drinking water comes, only partly filtered, from a river which 
has already received the sewage of a number of towns and 
cities. The man continues to go three times a day for water from 
a neighbor’s well and pay him 50 cents a month for the privilege 
instead of insisting that the borough provide a decent supply. 
There are no ordinances requiring landlords to place water or 
toilets in the houses, though the family are longing for the day 
when they can move to a house with these conveniences. An 
industrial situation which creates an attitude so passive that men 
accept, without protest, perfectly remediable evils that immedi- 
ately affect the family, is a serious one. 

These long hours have a further harm in their tendency to 
lessen the demand for amusement. Aside from roller-skating 
rinks and the five-cent variety shows known as nickleodeons, 
there is, outside of the home, no real chance for amusement save 
the ever present light and refreshment offered by the fifty or 
more saloons which Homestead licenses. The mothers, who 
realize that the rinks are a source of danger to the girls, and the 
saloons an ever-present menace to family happiness, make a 
heroic and often pathetic effort to keep the home attractive enough 
to offset these temptations. While the results are perhaps not 
undesirable when the mother succeeds, every woman is not a 
genius, and when she fails there is littke wholesome amusement 
to compensate for her failure. The people do not want this pro- 
vided for them by philanthropy. When speaking of the Carnegie 
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library, men often said to me “We didn’t want him to build a 
library for us, we would rather have had higher wages and spent 
the money for ourselves.” Aside from the money, and the 
margin for amusements, as we have seen, is painfully small, they 
need the leisure to plan and enjoy. The town offers to its in- 
habitants the charice to work but it gives them little chance to 
play. And yet play is essential if even physical efficiency is to be 
maintained. 

To sum up the situation then, we find that the mill by the 
nature of the work offered helps to develop a normal family type, 
but because of low wages, long hours, and opposition to industrial 
organization, it has done much to hamper the family in carrying 
out its ideals. 

May I in conclusion state briefly what facts as to the relation 
of family to industrial life were clarified in my own mind by this 
investigation? In the first place, in a town dominated by one 
industry the type of family is largely determined by the nature 
of that industry. Theoretical discussions as to the normal family 
have little effect, even the ideals of individual families must often 
be modified to meet this situation. In a cotton-mill town, for 
example, we are almost sure to find the women at work. while 
in a steel town it is the man’s place to earn and the woman’s to 
spend. This relation, obscured in commercial or large manu- 
facturing centers, stands out clearly in Homestead with its one 
industry. 

In the second place, the industry limits the development of 
the family life by the effect of long hours and overwork, and the 
absence of the stimulus which trades unions might supply. 
These react on the family, not only in the man’s personal atti- 
tude toward them, but through his failure by political or other 
united action, to improve the conditions under which they live. 

The most obvious and fundamental relation of industry and 
family is the economic one. Without the background of a suffi- 
cient wage, even such distinct domestic virtues as thrifi become 
not only impossible but harmful. If to buy a house means to 
underfeed the children; if to have a bank account means to take 
lodgers till there is no possibility of home life, we are certainly 
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foolish to laud the man who realizes these ambitions, and class 
as extravagant and thriftless those who do not. Our preaching 
must have a closer relation to the economic situation of the 
families. 

In years gone by the family was the industrial unit, the work 
was done in the house, was close to the problem of the home, and 
the two developed together. The family ties were strong and the 
industrial conditions strengthened them. Now the situation is 
changed, and the industry is dominant. More and more the very 
nature of the family, its ideals, and its every-day existence are 
alike molded by the opportunities for work. If we are to keep 
any abstract ideals of what family life should be, and are to 
translate these into actualities, our primary query must be whether 
our industrial system makes them possible. Without the develop- 
ment of the personal virtues economic prosperity might be futile, 
but the converse is also true. In Homestead at least, I believe, 
there are more ideals than the industrial situation allows to 
become realities. 


RESULTS OF THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY 
EDWARD T. DEVINE 
New York City, N. Y. 


The Pittsburgh Survey represents one way of studying family 
life in an industrial and urban community. The method of 
personal observation by an individual investigator is obviously 
inadequate to such an undertaking. Life is too short, prejudices 
too ineradicable, individual qualifications too specialized, the 
personal equation too disturbing, to permit any single individual 
however gifted to see for himself the community as a whole, and 
to measure the influences and forces that shape the family destiny. 
The writer who boasts that he has known many cities, if by that 
he means that he has known them intimately by the method of 
first-hand observation, invites distrust. The Chicago stockyards 
district alone, or the lower East Side of New York, or the Pitts- 
burgh steel district, affords a problem too complex and difficult 
for any single-handed observer and reporter of social conditions. 
Individual inquiry and personal interpretation have brought us 
a certain distance but they cannot take us much farther. Their 
limitations have suggested the plan which we have tried in the 
experiment the results of which you have asked us to lay before 
you. That plan is in a word to organize a staff to survey the 
community as a whole, a group working under common direction, 
and rapidly enough so that the results refer to a particular period 
and to relatively definite conditions which can be clearly described. 

Whether in this first experiment we have succeeded is of 
course still to be determined, but this was the underlying idea of 
the Pittsburgh Survey. In attempting thus to reckon at once 
with the many factors of the life of a great industrial community, 
we may not have been able to go so deeply into most of them as, 
for example, special inquiries have gone into tuberculosis, child 
labor, housing, or the standard of living; although on the other 
hand we may have gone into others, such as the cost of typhoid, 
the effect of industrial accidents, the status of the steel workers, 
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the boarding-boss system, and the place of women in modern 
industries, more deeply than has heretofore been attempted. In 
any case our main purpose has been to offer a structural exhibit 
of the community as a whole and not to make an exhaustive in- 
vestigation of any one of its aspects. We have not dealt with 
the political mechanism, and we have not to any great extent dealt 
with vice, intemperance, or the institutions by which the com- 
munity undertakes to control them. We have dealt in the main 
with the wage-earning population, first in its industrial relations, 
and second in its social relations to the community as a whole. 

There are certain immediate, tangible results in Pittsburgh. 
An Associated Charities, an increased force of sanitary inspect- 
ors, a comprehensive housing census, a typhoid commission, and 
a permanent civic improvement commission are certainly very 
tangible and striking results, especially as they are in the nature 
of by-products to an investigation concerning which very little 
has as yet been published. 

These developments, however, interesting and gratifying as 
they are from the point of view of social progress in the com- 
munity, are probably not the results of the survey which are in 
your minds, as you forecast this discussion. I take it that what 
is of interest to the Economic Association and the Sociological 
Society, is rather the answer to the question: Have you really 
found out anything about Pittsburgh that we did not know per- 
fectly well before? What are the results of your survey for 
students of society and of industry? The discoveries, then, which 
I have to report, are as follows, taking the adverse results first: 

I. An altogether incredible amount of overwork by every- 
body, reaching its extreme in the twelve-hour shift for seven 
days in the week in the steel mills and the railway switchyards. 

II. Low wages for the great majority of the laborers em- 
ployed by the mills, not lower than in other large cities, but low 
compared with the prices—so low as to be inadequate to the main- 
tenance of a normal American standard of living : wages adjusted 
to the single man, not to the responsible head of a family. 

III. Still lower wages for women, who receive for example 
in one of the metal trades, in which the proportion of women is 
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great enough to be menacing, one-half as much as unorganized 
men in the same shops and one-third as much as the men in the 
union. 

IV. An absentee capitalism, with bad effects strikingly analo- 
gous to those of absentee landlordism, of which also Pittsburgh 
furnishes noteworthy examples. 

V. A continuous inflow of immigrants with low standards, 
attracted by a wage which is high by the standards of south- 
eastern Europe, and which yields a net pecuniary advantage 
because of abnormally low expenditures for food and shelter, 
and inadequate provisior for sickness, accident, and death. 

VI. The destruction of family life, not in any imaginary 
or mystical sense, but by the demands of the day’s work, and by 
the very demonstrable and material method of typhoid fever and 
industrial accidents, both preventable, but costing last year in 
Pittsburgh considerably more than a thousand lives, and irre- 
trievably shattering many homes. 

VII. Archaic social institutions such as the aldermanic court, 
the ward school district, the family garbage disposal, and the 
unregenerate charitable institution, still surviving after the con- 
ditions to which they were adapted have disappeared. 

VIII. The contrast—which does not become blurred by 
familiarity with detail, but on the contrary becomes more vivid 
as the outlines are filled in—the contrast between the prosperity 
on the one hand of the most prosperous of all the communities 
of our western civilization, with its vast natural resources, the 
generous fostering of government, the human energy, the tech- 
nical development, the gigantic tonnage of the mines and mills, 
the enormous capital of which the bank balances afford an indica- 
tion, and, on the other hand. the neglect of life, of health, of 
physical vigor, even of the industrial efficiency of the individual. 
Certainly no community before in America or Europe has ever 
had such a surplus, and never before has a great community 
applied what it had so meagerly to the rational purposes of human 
life. Not by gifts of libraries, galleries, technical schools, and 
parks, but by the cessation of toil one day in seven and sixteen 
hours in the twenty-four, by the increase of wages, by the sparing 
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of lives, by the prevention of accidents, and by raising the stand- 
ards of domestic life, should the surplus come back to the people 
of the community in which it is created. 

As we turn the typewritten pages of these reports and as we 
get behind them to the cards of original memoranda on which 
they are based, and as we get behind them again to the deepest 
and most clearly defined impressions made in the year and a half 
on the minds of the members of the investigating staff, it is the 
first and the last of these results that we see more clearly than any 
others—the twelve-hour day, and social neglect. Sunday work 
and night work are but anoiher expression, as it were, of the 
same principle of long hours of overwork, of which the typical 
and persistent expression is the twelve-hour shift. Nothing else 
explains so much in the industrial and social situation in the 
Pittsburgh district as the twelve-hour day—which is in fact for 
half the year, the twelve-hour night. Everything else is keyed 
up to it. Foremen and superintendents, and ultimately directors 
and financiers, are subject to its law. There are no doubt bank- 
ers and teachers and bricklayers in Pittsburgh who work less, 
but the general law of the region is desperate, unremitting toil— 
extending in some large industries to twelve hours, for six days 
one week, and eight days the next. There is no seventh day save 
as it is stolen from sleep. There are of course occupations, as in 
the blast furnaces, in which there are long waits between the 
spurts of brief, intense expenditure of energy, but the total effect 
of the day is as I have described. 

For the effect, as well as for the causes of the twelve-hour 
day, and for a more exact statement of its extent, its limitations, 
and the exceptions, I must.refer to the reports. We have at- 
tempted to trace the influence of the great contest of 1892, and 
of the incoming waves of immigration, to indicate the effect of 
the long day on the length of the working life, on industrial 
efficiency, on home life, on citizenship. When it has all been 
done, however, the unadorned fact that in our most highly de- 
veloped industrial community, where the two greatest individual 
fortunes in history have been made, and where the foundations 
of the two most powerful business corporations have heen laid, 
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the mass of the workers in the master industry are driven as large 
numbers of laborers whether slave or free have scarcely before in 
human history been driven, is surely an extraordinary fact. I do 
not mean to suggest that the conditions of employment are less 
desirable than under a system of slavery. What I mean is merely 
that the inducement to a constantly increased output and a con- 
stant acceleration of pace is greater than has heretofore been 
devised. By a nice adjustment of piece wages and time wages, 
so that where the “‘boss” or “pusher,” as he is known in the mills, 
controls, time wages prevail, and where the individual worker 
controls, piece wages prevail ; by the resistless operation of organ- 
ized control at one point, and the effort to recover earnings re- 
duced by skilful cuts of piece wages at another; by the danger of 
accident, and the lure of the pay which seems high by old-country 
standards, the pace is kept, is accelerated, and again maintained. 
There is one result and there is no other like it. 

Ali of these results of the survey, relating to overwork, low 
wages, immigration, destruction of families, archaic institutions, 
and indifference to adverse living conditions, appear to me worthy 
of your very careful consideration. They are presented without 
exaggeration or prejudice in the papers that have been written 
and in the fuller reports that are to follow. It is possible that 
yellow journalism would find here some justification. When Mr. 
Brisbane the other day gloried in the yellowness of his newspaper, 
chuckled over the unsuccessful attempts at imitation by other 
journals, compared his color effects with the Almighty’s painting 
of a lurid sunset, and reached his climax by expressing regret 
that they had not yet been able to make a noise resembling 
thunder, I confess that having in mind the unpublished records 
of our Pittsburgh Survey, I had a momentary pang of regret 
that we were not in position to set them free by some such meth- 
ods as those which Mr. Brisbane so unblushingly defends. The 
reading of a paper in a scientific society and the publication of 
a few special numbers of Charities seem inadequate. However, 
we must accept the limitations along with the great advantages of 
the media in which it has pleased Providence to permit us to 
work. I proceed to present other facts which I would not wish to 
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classify as either adverse or favorable, and to give a brief and 
inadequate enumeration of the distinctly favorable indications. 
Outside the mills, the wages of ordinary day laborers in the 
Pittsburgh district are from $1.50 to $1.75 for a ten-hour day. 
The municipality pays more: $1.75 to $2 
skilled trades, in seasonal trades, and in thoroughly unionized 
trades, compensation is higher. The level toward which wages 
tend is $9 to $10 for a sixty-hour week. Common laborers in 
the mines, because of their union, earn from 50 to go per cent. 
more by the hour than laborers of a similar grade outside. 
Motormen and conductors, under their union agreement, earn 
25 per cent. more per hour than teamsters, although their occupa- 
tion requires no more time in which to become proficient. In 


for eight hours. In 


the building trades, which are seasonal and organized, the wages 
are $3.40 to $5.20 for eight hours; and in the metal trades, which 
are continuous and partly organized, wages are $2.75 to $4 a 
day of nine or ten hours. The destruction of unionism in the 
steel mills has had effects which are too far-reaching and impor- 
tant for brief summary here, but they are described by Mr. Fitch 
in the reports with thoroughness and a wealth of illustrative 
detail. In general I may say that the low wages of unskilled 
immigrant labor are higher than they were fifteen years ago, but 
that the wages of skilled labor formerly organized are lower. 
Though it may seem extravagant, I am inclined to claim for 
the survey the discovery of the Slav as a human being, though I 
do not overlook the scientific studies of Dr. Steiner or the illum- 
inating articles which we have previously published in Charities 
from Miss Balch on the Slavs in Europe and in America. I 
refer here, however, more especially to Mr. Koukol’s study of his 
compatriots, his analysis of their character, their attitude toward 
America, and the effect on them of such conditions as those under 
which they live and work in Pittsburgh and the neighboring mill 
towns. Over one-half of the workers in the steel mills are Slavs, 
and in the total immigration Slavs are one of the three largest 
racial elements which we are now absorbing into our population. 
An anomalous feature of this whole situation is that our greatest 
industrial community should thus be dependent on the supply of 
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able-bodied laborers from agricultural communities five thousand 
miles distant. 

On the credit side of the account there are at least the follow- 
ing considerations : 

I. The adverse conditions are, after all, conditions which 
naturally, or at least not infrequently, accompany progress. They 
are incidents of the production of wealth on a vast scale. They 
are remediable whenever the community thinks it worth while 
to remedy them. If the hardships and misery which we find in 
Pittsburgh were due to poverty of resources, to the unproductivity 
of toil, then the process of overcoming them might indeed be 
tedious and discouraging. Since they are due to haste in acquir- 
ing wealth, to inequity in distribution, to the inadequacy of the 
mechanism of municipal government, they can be overcome rap- 
idly if the community so desires. 

II. There are many indications that the community is awaken- 
ing to these adverse conditions and that it is even now ready to 
deal with some of them. I have already cited instances of new 
movements in this direction, and the detailed reports cite many 
other favorable signs. The arrest of councilmen and bankers 
for bribery may for a time divert attention from the improvement 
of conditions to the prosecution of individual malefactors. But 
this interruption to fundamental social reform may serve to 
strengthen the determination of citizens who see what work is to 
be done, and that the city administration is courageously under- 
taking it, to defer the anticipated reversion to ordinary machine 
politics and its corrupt alliance with predatory business interests. 

III. It is fair to point out as a favorable result of the inquiry 
that there is an increasing number, including the mayor and 
other city officials, officers of corporations, business .men, social 
workers, and others, who are entirely ready to enter with others 
and with one another on the dispassionate search for causes and 
remedies, recognizing that the adverse conditions are there, rec- 
ognizing that distinction lies not in ostrich-like refusal to see 
them, but in statesman-like willingness to gauge them and to 
understand them, and so far as it is possible to remove them. 
Pittsburgh is unique only in the extent to which tendencies ob- 
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servable everywhere have here actually, because of high industrial 
development, and great industrial activity, had the opportunity to 
give tangible proofs of their real character and inevitable goal. 

IV. It will be made apparent also when the survey publishes 
its findings that in the period immediately preceding the under- 
taking there had been several noteworthy advances in Pittsburgh. 
A. reform mayor had been elected. Greater Pittsburgh, with 
Allegheny as the principal accession, had been decreed, and inci- 
dentally in this process one of the most conspicuous of our 
national “fences” for thieves and other criminals had been thrown 
down. Plans had been made for a suitable civic celebration of 
the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
city. The administration, with the co-operation of smoke manu- 
facturers, had entered upon a death grapple with the smoke 
nuisance. A big boulevard system had been created, and a five- 
and-a-half-million-dollar filtration plant had been installed. 

The net result of the survey, so far as it throws light on the 
inquiry formulated on the programme, whether modern industry 
and city life are unfavorable to the family, is to suggest an 
affirmative answer. Very unfavorable, very disastrous conse- 
quences are clearly discernible. Whether they are inseparable 
from industrial life in the city is for the future to determine. 
Yellow journalism, one very crude but not altogether ineffective 
method of popular education as to certain of the unfavorable 
effects of modern industry, we reject as not consistent with our 
traditions. Asa corrective, we shall do well to utilize in the class- 
room and in serious discussion such material as is furnished by 
the Pittsburgh Survey and by other similar inquiries. Assuming 
accuracy in the field and suitable editorial revision, it is within 
bounds to say that we shall soon know more about Pittsburgh 
than we have known about any other of our American industrial 
communities. That in itself is something, but our chief interest 
in that result will lie in the stimulus which happily it may give to 
the desire and the determination to learn as much or more by 
similar or by better methods about other communities. 


ARE MODERN INDUSTRY AND CITY LIFE UNFAVOR- 
ABLE TO THE FAMILY? : 


PROFESSOR CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON 
The University of Chicago 


The essence of the question under discussion.—It is not: 
Is life in an industrial city more unfavorable to the family than 
it formerly was, i.e., are we advancing? Nor, Is life in an 
industrial city more unfavorable to sound family life than country 
residence? but rather, What are the facts about urban conditions 
which have a harmful tendency, and are these conditions neces- 
sarily inherent in urban organization of industry or are they 
capable of improvement by known means? If not by known 
means then at what points should we direct and concentrate our 
investigations? It is not necessary here to reiterate the proof that 
the cities are growing rapidly in all parts of the civilized world, 
nor to explain the movement cityward. This is already familiar 
to all. If any tendency is part of destiny and fate this seems to 
be such. Even when people are perfectly aware of the effect of 
urban ways on longevity, they seem to prefer the brief and merry, 
or at least exciting, career in cities to the cycle of far and drowsy 
Cathay. 

“Modern industry” is almost equivalent to “city life,” because 
the great industry, the factory system, builds cities around the 
chimneys of steam engines and electric plants. Cheap production 
of commodities by machinery requires some degree of proximity 
of operations. Our systems of transportation and trade work 
in the same direction. We may then, ignoring exceptional con- 
ditions, discuss directly the effects of urban residence on family 
life, and treat the mill, shop, and factory as special aspects of 
city life. 

The dwelling, the street, the places of work and recreation 
are the outward and physical factors which directly affect the 
fortunes of urban workmen and their families. 

The habits and conduct of the people under these outward 
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conditions are also causal factors, and all the influences react 
upon each other and reverberate in countless ways. 

I. What are the facts in relation to the physical well-being 
of the family in cities? The social function of the normal family 
is to maintain the life of the community at its best by producing, 
rearing, and educating sound and vigorous offspring. 

The statisticians have assembled for us the evidences of 
relatively high morbidity and mortality in cities, and it is not 
necessary to reproduce the tables ; the general results are sufficient 
for our present purpose.’ 

Density of population is characteristic of cities and tends 
to increase morbidity and mortality. The death rate in cities is 
generally, though not always, higher than in the surrounding 
country. This is true of every state in the Union. The death 
rate is usually greater in the ratio of the size of the city, although 
the improvements in modern sanitary methods are telling with 
better effect on cities than on rural communities owing to the 
more prompt and the better administered application of science 
under municipal government. 

The death rate of infants has hitherto been especially marked 
in cities owing to the defective supply of milk, and probably to 
the neglect of infants by mothers who work for a living away 
from home. The exhaustion of girls in factories and mills 
tends to increase the mortality of these infants after marriage. 

The danger from infectious diseases is increased in crowded 
tenements. Tuberculosis and pneumonia are made more common 
and fatal by the fact that common halls and corridors carry the 
germs of these dreaded diseases into every apartment, so that a 
single patient quickly exposes numerous neighbors. When light 
and ventilation are defective these evils rage with all the more 
intense virulence. 

The diseases caused by occupations affect the vigor of the 
family in various ways; directly by impairing the general health 

2 Mayo-Smith, Statistics and Sociology, pp. 128 ff. (deaths), pp. 154 ff. 
(sickness); Weber, Growth of Cities, chaps. vi, vii; Westergaard, Morbiditat 
und Mortalitét; Bailey, Modern Social Conditions, p. 243; Newsholme, Vital 
Statistics; these give the primary sources. 
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and poisoning the germ plasm, and indirectly by reducing the 
food supply and the comforts of clothing and dwelling. 

In the absence of adequate and compulsory sickness and in- 
valid insurance the cessation of income of the stricken husband 
and father means gradual starvation and the diseases which 
always prey on bodies imperfectly nourished. The people of the 
United States have not yet become awake to the misery which 
assails the domestic life from this cause; and we are behind all 
other civilized nations in providing insurance. We have, after 
stubborn resistance of the laissez-faire tribe, secured compulsory 
poor law and compulsory education. The next logical step is 
compulsory insurance in its whole range, on grounds of public 
health. 

Not only injuries and diseases caused by occupation, but also 
the employment of women and children under unfavorable condi- 
tions is a factor in the destruction of sound family life; and, as 
a rule, these evils are more serious in urban than in rural indus- 
tries. Exposure to the elements and the rapid increase of compli- 
cated machinery, sometimes driven by steam power, are facts of 
importance in agricultural occupations, and require more attention 
and investigation than they have hitherto received. 

The dwelling has been the center of anxious interest in cities 
for a long time. The sweated industries, carried on in the same 
rooms where the family lives, are more difficult to control than 
the factory industries, and they are a perpetual menace to health. 
After the great work of De Forest and Veiller on the tenement- 
house problem little remains to be said in this connection; al- 
though local investigation must be made to arouse the conscience 
of the people and authorities of any particular community. We 
need another volume, based on scientific study, of the perils to 
health in country residences. It is amazing how little impression 
an investigation in Pittsburgh or New York makes in St. Louis 
or Chicago; it is so easy to parry a stroke by pleading a differ- 
ence of situation. 

The places of recreation and culture in cities are often 
crowded and almost always perilous to health and hence to the 
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family. Theaters, dance halls, saloons, and even churches are 
not rarely means of infection. 

How far are these evils due necessarily to industry and to 
urban life? and how far are they preventable, avoidable by 
known measures? Preventive medicine and public hygiene have 
already done more for cities than for the country and we seem 
to be at the beginning of a powerful and concerted movement to 
combat all these evils.? 

II. Are the conditions of city life favorable or unfavorable 
to fecundity? The answer must be guarded and must take 
account of the elements of population, occupations, presence of 
immigrants, age groups, demands of fashionable saciety, etc. 

“In Germany the birth-rate for the entire country is from 
4 to 6 per cent. higher than for cities of 50,000 and over.”* In 
Hungary this is true. In Massachusetts the birth-rate was higher 
in towns. In Sweden the birth-rate of cities has gained upon 
and passed the rural birth-rate. The birth-rates of large cities, as 
London and Paris, are slowly falling. 

The social position of the family has a decisive influence, the 
births being in inverse ratio to income. 

“The most obvious explanation of a high birth-rate would be 
a large proportion of women in the child-bearing period. The 
cities have a larger percentage of such persons, hence for this 
reason, and not because of greater fecundity of city women, do 
the cities often have a high birth-rate.”* The cost of living is 
greater in cities than in the country, and the necessities of life 
must be paid for in cash. Income is more uncertain. Multitudes 
of unskilled workingmen are liable to discharge on an hour's 
notice; and this is true of clerks and salesmen. This uncertainty 
of income is an important factor in relation to the production 
of offspring. 

Furthermore, the city child is not so early a producer as the 
child on the farm, whether boy or girl. Very early a rura’ child 

See Dr. Kober’s paper on “Industrial Diseases” in Bulletin No. 75, Bureau 
of Labor, 1908. 

* Bailey, Modern Social Conditions, p. 108. 


*Weber, p. 331. 
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can be a real aid in kitchen or field. This can be modified by 
earlier trade training from the sixth grade up, as is now pro- 
vided in some cities for half-day schools and shops. 

The attractions of pleasure and comfort make a stronger 
appeal to the urban dweller than to the farmer. The difficulty of 
securing quiet and retirement during pregnancy in a tenement 
house or expensive apartment residence is a factor of no slight 
significance, especially when public sentiment among women 
makes maternity ridiculous. 

IiI. Communistic urban habits tend to create and sustain 
communistic beliefs and sentiments; and these are distinctively 
unfavorable to the principles upon which the monogamic family 
is based. Paul Gohre describes his experience in a German in- 
dustrial community, where men work all day in a common shop, 
eat their luncheon in crowds, seek their entertainments in throngs, 
travel in a mob, and, before marriage, satisfy their sexual appe- 
tites in a common brothel. The same phenomena may be 
observed in any large industrial town. If the type of family we 
have known and which is maintained in the country is desirable, 
then these forces must be regarded as disintegrating and perilous. 

Are the evils of such communistic living avoidable? Are 
there socializing influences mixed up with the dangerous tenden- 
cies which may well be fostered ? 

IV. Certainly there are advantages in urban life which must 
favorably affect the domestic institution. There are wider and 
more rapid means of communication and of receiving impres- 
sions; although the rural telephone and trolley are making 
marvelous changes outside the cities. There are more mental 
stimuli in the thronged street than in the sleepy lanes, and along 
the quiet waters of pastures and meadows. 

It is possible that the urban socialization of industries gives 
to the city woman the advantages of slavery without its cruelty, 
and thus creates a wider margin of leisure—the first condition of 
higher culture. Certainly, as all admit, our largest leisure class 
is made up of women from whom wealth and modern mechanical 
devices have taken away numerous household cares and labors. 

V. Divorce is an effect of urban conditions and beliefs; it is 
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an effect of evil and sometimes the milder evil selected out of 
many worse miseries. In the United States in about 95 per cent. 
of the cases the rate is higher in the counties in which large cities 
are situated than in the counties where the population is princi- 
pally rural;® and this in spite of the fact that Catholics gather 
in cities. 

Only of recent years has the prevalence of venereal diseases, 
and especially gonorrhea, been carefully studied. Even yet the 
public is not fully aware of the domestic misery caused by these 
diseases contracted by extra-marital intercourse by men and com- 
municated to innocent wives and children. The records of 
divorce courts rarely mention the real ground on which good 
women apply for divorce, and the federal statistics, therefore, 
must be studied in the light of investigations on which judicial 
records throw little light. 

Now, the social evil is distinctly an urban evil, and so far as 
it leads to divorce must be charged in great part to the conditions 
of urban life. The same is true of the use of narcotic poisons and 
aicohol to which so much domestic ruin can be traced. It is not 
creditable to many of the scientific men of America that they 
have underestimated the importance of this factor and some of 
them have so written that their sentences are used in advertise- 
ments of brewers and distillers to blind the eyes of the un- 
educated. 

VI. Some writers have emphasized the value of city life as 
an agency of social selection; the strong and capable are given 
a career while the feeble in vitality and character go to ruin and 
are weeded out. But this kind of social selection is too costly; 
its lightning strokes kill many of the finest human beings along; 
with the neglected; and not seldom the nursery of deadly germs, 
physical and moral, is in the homes and streets of the so-called 
unfit. Those who fall into the doom clutch at the fair and com- 
petent and drag them to ruin with themselves. 

The incompetent must either be educated to fill a useful place 
and feel strong for productive labor, or be sent under guard to 
die at peace in celibate colonies. That is the only social selection 


* Bailey, op. cit., p. 206. 
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which is worthy of the name of rational; all the rest is wasteful 
accident, trusting to chance which plays with loaded dice. 

None of the urban plagues which have been mentioned are 
in the realm of destiny or blind nature; all are products of human 
choice and conduct ; and by human energy, guided by science, they 
can gradually be diminished or removed ; but none will disappear 
without effort. Even laziness may sometimes be cured by medi- 
cine. In Uncle Tom’s Cabin Mrs. Stowe put into the mouth of 
her Yankee woman visiting the South the descriptive words, “Oh 
heow shiftless!’”» Now comes Professor Stiles and tells us that 
“anaemia, malnutrition, marked indisposition for sustained exer- 
tion, and resultant social condition, usually described as ‘shift- 
lessness,’ which have characterized large numbers of the poorer 
class of rural whites in the South, are due to a widespread infec- 
tion with the Uncinaria americana, or hookworm.’”® 

It would be a rational ground for hilarity, to make even a 
Quaker or a Puritan laugh, if some of the worst demons of eco- 
nomic vice could be expelled from the system with a good dose 
of vermifuge. Who shall set a bound to science? 

The form of the topic limits our discussion to description of 
present facts, and, rigidly interpreted, would not permit us to 
consider how far these actual evils are remediable nor by what 
means. Of course the greater and only final human interest lies 
in the methods of amelioration provided by the sciences of sanita- 
tion, public hygiene, and education. 

But the detection and description of the adverse factors im- 
plies the possession of a standard and the consciousness of the 
wrong as wrong. This is in itself an important step on the way 
to betterment. 

A multitude of people will, for good reasons, choose rural 
homes; another multitude will select urban homes; both may be 
aided to live a rational life with wholesome surroundings; both 
can, up to the measure of their capacity, live a complete human 
life; and already men in institutions of learning, on farms, in 
cities, and in administrative positions are seeking the ways to 
the best possible life for farmers and residents of cities. 

*Dr. H. B. Young, N. Y. Medical Journal, November 28, 1908, p. 1028. 
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The literary and scientific man is tempted to regard the farmer 
as lacking in intellectual quality because the latter has not ex- 
pressed his ideas in melodious phrases or buried them in labora- 
tory memoirs. 

If we look closely we can discover that farmers have really 
a vast fund of valuable knowledge—knowledge of vegetables, 
animals, wounds, diseases, remedies, technical processes, govern- 
ment, law, markets, prices, transportation.. The farmer is an 
experimenter. All he learns he expresses, not in literary form, 
in articles in books, but in improved land, in selecting according 
to biological principles the best seeds and the best stock for breed- 
ing, in adapting his methods to climate and soil, in building up 
schools and churches, and in rearing healthy children. 

We need not be too industrious in making out differences 
between rural and urban populations. The differences in homes, 
habits, and satisfactions on which comic cartoonists and some 
social philosophers lay emphasis either do not exist, except in 
imagination, or are merely superficial. The broad hat, rough 
boots, wild beard, and exposed suspenders of the caricatured 
“hayseed”’ have little meaning in respect to the essentials of 
human character. The city dweller judges by what he sees and 
he does not see much of the real farmer. Many of the railroad 
kings, whom our British ambassador praises as the ablest men of 
our nation, are the children of “clod-hoppers’” and may retain 
a little of the ancestral trick of getting over rough ground to 
their destination. We need to be on our guard against hasty, 
unfair, and misleading generalizations, and the prejudices of 
our Brahmin caste. Many of our rich men, under expert medical 
advice, are living a rural life several months of each year for 
physical and mental health. They are wise who return periodi- 
cally to the conditions of life which have thus far helped to 
maintain the vitality of our nation at the highest point. The 
aristocracy of England, and their imitators, are ambitious to own 
and occupy country seats. This will lengthen the life of this 
group—not always with eugenic consequences. 

But what of the poor in our cities, whose crowded rooms 
are pestilential in winter and purgatorial in summer? Is the best 
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we can do for these to send them to the country for a week, or 
give dying babes a charity ride in a floating hospital? Are even 
the small park and playground, the miniature reminder of real 
country, the horizon of our vision? We have already adopted 
in our building ordinances a minimum standard of cubic atmos- 
phere and square feet of window space for actinic rays; but as 
yet we have not come in sight of a standard of outdoor space 
per man, woman and child. We are merely making unscientific 
guesses and leaving the real control of sky and grass room to 
individualism and commercial motives, that is, to the besotted and 
the blind. In many cases suburban manufacturing villages, built 
to escape the rule of trade-unions, soon develop unsanitary condi- 
tions of smoke, dust, unwholesome housing, and bad drainage 
and water supply, without securing any of the advantages of 
moral surroundings. 

A more comprehensive system of social control is required 
in order to promote social selection economically and effectively. 
What direction must this control take? 

1. It has been proposed that we try to educate the prosperous 
and healthy to produce more children. In the first Report of 
the Committee on Eugenics of the American Breeders’ Associa- 
tion it was urged: 

It is a pressing problem to know what to do to increase the birth-rate 
of the superior stocks and keep proportionate at least the contribution of 
the inferior stocks. One of the most promising influences is the eugenic 
movement started in England by Galton and Pearson to make proper pro- 
creation a part of religion and ethics, rather than a matter of whim only. 

. Our appeal should .... be directed to men of average ability to 


have families which will bring at least two children to maturity and parent- 
hood and especially to men of superior ability to have larger families. 


With this conclusion and with this appeal there can be no 
reasonable ground for controversy. Unquestionably something 
can be gained by persuading people to consider procreation from 
the point of view of racial interest and patriotism. The Roman 
Catholic church has certainly succeeded in Canada and the 
United States by urging its members to outpopulate the Protes- 
tants; whether always with eugenic results must be a matter for 
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further investigation. At any rate the universal and persistent 
teaching and counsel in the confessional secures results; general 
freedom from divorce and from childless marriages. If this 
mighty religious influence could be made scientific and eugenic— 
and why not ?—it would be an immense help toward improving 
our American stock. 

But there is a limit to the willingness and the duty of persons 
of ability and health. If they should really try to run a race with 
the thriftless, the reckless, the dwarfs, the neurotic, the vicious, 
the criminal, the insane, the feeble-minded, what would be the 
outlook? Can we seriously urge this policy without further 
measures? The effort might be too costly, might even lead to the 
exhaustion and degeneration of a large number of conscientious 
and morally earnest mothers. Society has no right to ask of 
such persons unreasonable sacrifices in a hopeless competition 
with the unrestrained appetites of the unfit and undesirable. 

2. There is a way by which society can secure a better stock 
in One or two generations, and that is by the use of legal powers 
which it already exercises without raising any ethical or consti- 
tutional questions. It is not necessary to reproduce in a brief 
report the mass of facts collected and presented with almost 
passionate earnestness by Dr. Rentoul.’ We have at hand the 
celibate colonies of insane, feeble-minded, and epileptics. The 
policy of segregation nowhere raises doubt or general opposition. 
It is clearly and distinctly the right of a commonwealth, when 
called upon to support a large number of the obviously unfit, to 
deprive them of liberty and so prevent their propagation of 
defects and thus the perpetuation of their misery in their off- 
spring. 

But the policy of segregation has one disadvantage, which 
Dr. Rentoul has made prominent: the insane are discharged when 
cured, and yet become parents of degenerates; and the feeble- 
minded and epileptic cannot always be guarded so as to prevent 
propagation. Therefore the policy of painless asexualization 
is offered. 

3. But no social policy of segregation or of asexualization can 


* Race Culture or Race Suicide. 
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be complete or adequate without vigorous and comprehensive 
measures for arresting the forces which tend to poison the germ, 
the very source of life and inheritance. The aim of eugenics 
is not limited to selection of parents; it includes all the measures 
which promise to improve the quality of the parents or to prevent 
their degradation. 

It is slow and uncertain work to persuade the capable to 
attempt to outpopulate the defective and abnormal; scciety in 
self-defense must seek to diminish the causes of degeneration. 

Several able writers on eugenics have declared that we can- 
not look to improvement of conditions for improvement of the 
human race. Granting that better food and housing will not 
enable tuberculous and paralytic parents to produce healthy off- 
spring, it remains true that impaired wages, nutrition, and whole- 
some conditions would prevent the beginning of a new series 
of degraded and exhausted persons. 

It seems to be established and admitted by Weismann, that 
the germ cells in their most intimate structure can be so affected 
by poisons and even by malnutrition as to transmit certain evil 
effects to offspring. Therefore it is not necessary to enter upon 
a discussion of the controverted topic of the inheritance of ac- 
quired characters. The sperm cells or the ovum or both may be so 
damaged in the parent or parents that the offspring will show 
the consequences. Forel writes: 

By blastophthory (Ke mverderbnis) I understand... . the effects of 
all directly abnormal and disturbing influences which affect the protoplasm 
of the germ cells, whose inherited determinants in this way are injuriously 
altered. Blastophthory works in this way on germs not yet united by 
means of their bearers (Trager) and in that way effects a beginning of what 
we call inherited degeneration, of whatever kind it may be. 

These evil results then pass on from this beginning to subse- 
quent generations. Among the poisons which have the power 
to damage the germ cells Forel mentions especially alcohol. 
Idiots, insane, epileptics, dwarfs, psychopathic persons are the 
issue of alcholized parents, parents who themselves may have 
been vigorous and sound in every part. . 


® Blastophthory (Keimverderbnis) ; cf. Aug. Forel, Die sexuelle Frage, p. 33. 
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This brings into consideration the facts relating to other 
poisons; as the toxic results of tuberculosis and other diseases, 
of lead poisoning, phosphoru; poisoning, and nicotine in strong 
doses. The so-called industrial or professional diseases gain a 
new interest in this connection. , 

The contest with venereal diseases, both gonorrhea and 
syphilis, becomes significant for eugenics. It is well known that 
syphilis acquired by a parent sometimes destroys or cripples the 
offspring. Gonorrhea is a common case of blindness; the in- 
herited effects upon the constitution of the children require 
serious investigation. Dr. E. Kraepelin says: 

We know some of the important and widespread causes of insanity, the 
combating of which lies not only within the realm of the duties, but also 
of the powers of the state. The first of these is the abuse of alcohol... . . 
About one-third of the surviving children of dipsomaniac parents will 
become epileptics. According to Bourneville more than one-half of the 
idiotic children proved to have alcoholized parents.° 


This author, with many others, emphasizes the frequent con- 
nection between even slight intoxication and the occasion of vene- 
real diseases with all their sad retinue of suffering, especially 
to women. 

Some educational advantage may be gained by laws requiring 
a medical certificate of health from a public physician as a condi- 
tion of receiving a license to marry. This measure would cause 
many a young man to reflect before he brought upon himself a 
loathsome and highly infectious disease. But such a law would 
have little influence on unscrupulous persons who satisfy their 
appetites without regard to marriage laws. They must be reached 
by other means. 

Competition with the inferior and the unfit is one of the in- 
fluences which cause thoughtful and provident persons to limit 
their offspring. This was the conclusion of one of our greatest 
economists, President Francis A. Walker: 

Whatever were the causes which checked the growth of the native 


population, they were neither physiological nor climatic. They were 
mainly social and economic; and chief among them was the access of vast 


* Die psychiatrischen Aufgaben des Staates, p. 2. 
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hordes of foreign immigrants, bringing with them a standard of living at 
which our own people revolted.” 

Now, the excessive increase of any undesirable class will “give 
a shock to the principle of population” among persons of higher 
standards of life. Thousands of persons of the Society of 
Friends and others who would not or could not own slaves emi- 
grated from the South before the Civil War to escape competi- 
tion with slave labor and from the sense of social inferiority 
which went with manual labor. But now there is no way of 
escape; therefore the families of superior ability and higher 
standards grow smaller. To encourage persons of normal life 
and civilized standards to have more children some better guar- 
anties must be given them by government that these children will 
not be driven to the wall by immigrants of a lower order. This 
is not an argument against immigration, but only against the 
immigration of persons who can never be induced to demand a 
civilized scale of life. A great deal is justly said of a “simple 
life;” but that should not mean a return to savage life. 

Any discussion of the unfavorable effects of urban life on the 
family must give large room ‘or these forces which tend directly 
or indirectly to enfeeble or prevent offspring. The vices which 
destroy, the unwholesome physical conditions, and the excessive 
competition in cities of the North with immigrants are all amen- 
able to action by concerted volition; they are not results of in- 
evitable forces outside the range of human choices. 


* Discussions in Economics and Statistics, Vol. Il, p. 426. 


REVIEWS 


Social Psychology. An Outline and Source-Book. By Epwarp 
AtswortH Ross, Professor of Sociology in the University 
of Wisconsin. New York: Macmillan, 1908.. Pp. xvi+ 
372. 

The title-page and preface of this book offer “an outline,” “a 
source-book,” “the pioneer treatise in any language professing to 
deal systematically with the subject of social psychology,” which the 
author has brought as far as he can “unaided,” although he finds it 
impossible to express the “full measure of my indebtedness to that 
profound and original thinker,” Gabriel Tarde. Criticism is solicited 
as the only means by which error can be eliminated and the science 
advanced. The author admits that “among the hundreds of interpre- 
tations, inferences, and generalizations | have ventured upon, scores 
will turn out to be wrong.” The book is to be regarded, therefore, 
in all fairness as an essay, a preliminary survey rather than an 
elaborate and complete treatise. 

It is significant that almost simultaneously with this volume 
another book,’ appeared in England under the same title, and that 
the two have almost nothing in common save the name. The one 
is the work of a sociologist, the other that of a psychologist. To 
the latter social psychology means primarily a subjective analysis, 
to the former an objective description based upon an assumed 
knowledge of the inner processes. Professor Ross would place 
social psychology between psychology on the one hand, and group 
psychology or psychological sociology on the other. Social 
psychology, thus conceived, “seeks to understand and account for 
those uniformities in feeling belief and volition—and hence in 
action—which are due to the interaction of. human beings, i.e., 
to social causes” (p. 1). The utility of the proposed division of 
labor is the sole test which need be applied. There are certain 
problems to be solved. These merge almost imperceptibly one into 
another. Obviously no abstract methodology can hold its own 
against men eager in pursuit of solutions. James, Baldwin, Cooley, 
Dewey, McDougall will follow their interests from psychology 

1 McDougall, Social Psychology, London, 1908. 
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“proper” or “individual” over into a study of the social self, 
an analysis of the social process, and an explanation of con- 
science as a social product. On the other hand, sociologists 
like Simmel, Sumner, Giddings, Gumplowicz are not to be de- 
terred from trespassing in the field of psychology when their 
studies of group phenomena lead naturally to subjective in- 
terpretation. It is a question whether such phenomena as mob 
behavior, fashion, custom, leadership, conflict, etc., can best be 
treated apart from their functional value in the life process of the 
group. In this book which attempts such isolation there are allu- 
sions to standards of judgment which imply this functional point 
of view. Thus the statement that “the social scepter passes from 
type to type” (p. 173) gets its real meaning from a process of 
group selection. “Universally valid standards of human achieve- 
ment and worth” (p. 115) must be tested by some functional 
criterion. Certain beliefs as to the degrading character of manual 
labor, the pre-eminent position of pecuniary success, etc. (pp. 
111-17), are declared to be of “illegitimate origin” (p. 111) when 
they might be interpreted as, at worst, survivals of types of valua- 
tion once of functional service to the group. Professor Ross rec- 
ognizes this, e. g., in explaining the reasons for substituting slavery 
for slaughter (p. 286), and in his explicit reference to the “laws 
of group survival” (p. 293). Experience will show whether social 
psychology can hold its own in the field which is assigned to it in 
this book, or whether it will be partitioned and annexed by psy- 
chology from the one side and group psychology from the other. 
The problems are so much more important than the methodology 
that the discussion of the division of labor is hardly likely to absorb 
much time or energy. 

After an opening chapter which defines social psychology and 
the “social planes” of uniformity due to interacting of minds, Pro- 
fessor Ross deals with mob mind, fashion, conventionality, custom, 
rational imitation, conflict, discussion, compromise, public opinion, 
and “disequiliberation.” In calling his book a pioneer treatise, 
and in the suggestion “unaided” already mentioned, the author 
obviously has in mind not the underlying ideas of the book so 
much as the interpretation and organization of these. Thus Pro- 
fessor Ross would doubtless be the first to insist that Le Bon, 
Boris Sidis, Tarde, Giddings, and Sighele have covered the essen- 
tial facts of mob-mind, just as Spencer, Biggs, Shaler, and Veblen 
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have performed a similar service for fashion. The work of Tarde 
in the field of imitation and social logic is given as generous recog- 
nition as it secures copious quotation. In the discussion of custom 
the reader is surprised to find no specific mention of Sumner, 
although the word mores occurs once (p. 270). DeGreef’s keen 
analysis of the rdle of custom is another contribution which one 
misses from the treatment of this subject. Nor is it to be doubted 
that the discussion of the élite might have gained something from 
Novicow whose work is not mentioned. But even if the main 
materials of the book represent the accumulated results of scores 
of men who have been at work during the last quarter century, the 
form of treatment and a large number of illuminating contribu- 
tions, modifications, elaborations, and details bear the unmistakable 
stamp of Professor Ross’ original mind. The volume fairly 
sparkles with brilliant, striking, and suggestive ideas. It compels 
attention, and delights the reader by its keen insight, vivid imagery, 
and clever phrases. Once more the author has put not only his 
professional colleagues but the intelligent general reader under obli- 
gations which they will gratefully acknowledge. 

Except in the chapter on “Suggestion” which contains traces of 
psychologizing, Professor Ross consistently maintains his objective 
attitude. He looks at associated men from the outside and 
describes their mental interactions in terms of “planes of vibra- 
tion” (p 64), “undulations radiating from one center” (p. 298), 
“the radiation of will” (p. 136), “storm centers of faddism” (p. 84), 
“psychic vortexes . . . . rotating in opposite directions” (p. 75), 
etc., etc. He is successful in creating the impression of natural 
forces propagating themselves through the social medium, but the 
process seems to detach itself from human consciousness and to 
become almost wholly an abstraction. Again the question arises as 
to whether there is not gain in passing frequently back and forth 
between the subjective side and the external aspects of the phe- 
nomena. Just as continued dwelling upon the facts of individual 
consciousness blinds the student to the group life, so may not the 
concentration of attention upon the outward results of mental inter- 
actions unduly divert interest from the inner causes? The psy- 
chologists might with some reason take Professor Ross to task for 
neglecting the subjective aspect of his study, and ask him how liter- 
ally his allusion to “the tabula rasa of childhood” (p. 197) is to be 
taken, or whether he really means to assert that emotion apart from 
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some idea can be communicated as when he says: “Emotions 
spread more rapidly than deas” (p. 130). Some at least of the 
comparative psychologists would question the assertion “not all 
simians are imitative, but the gregarious simians, the monkeys, are 
proverbially so” (p. 13). Most biologists would regard the follow- 
ing as surprisingly Spencerian in spite of the mlld parenthesis “Just 
as acquired characteristics are (probably) transmissible” (p. 198). 

The author does not overstate the facts in asserting that the 
book contains hundreds of generalizations, inferences, and inter- 
pretations. A large majority of these command instant assent. 
The eminently sane “prophylactics against mob mind” (chap. v) 
are most of them as wise as they are convincing. “The Laws of 
Crazes” (pp. 76-81) are generalizations or common-sense state- 
ments rather than Jaws in a scientific sense. There is little to arouse 
dissent in the assertions that: “The holder of power is imitated” 
(p. 166), “The more successful is imitated by the less successful” 
(p. 169), “The rich are imitated by the poor” (p. 175), “The city 
is imitated by the country (p. 181), “A survival is not kicked aside 
until it gets in the way” (p. 254), or “The higher the degree of 
possibility the sooner the invention is likely to be made (p. 359). 
The printing in italics of these statements only emphasizes their 
obvious or axiomatic character. Of a different sort are generali- 
zations as to the relative rates at which the use of food and of 
drink spread through a population (p. 125), or the employing of 
“affinity” as what Comte would have called a metaphysical explana- 
tion in such statements as “The brachycephalic race seems to be 
catholic from affinity,” and “There is probably an affinity between 
parliamentary institutions and the English-speaking peoples on 
their present plane of culture” (p. 9). The descent of the knightly 
ideal to the common people by the aid of “social gravity’ (p. 158) 
has an appropriate suggestion of scholasticism. The generaliza- 
tion that epidemics of disease or the prevalence of chills and fever 
among early settlers of river-bottom lands results in melancholia 
or belief in eternal punishment (p. 2) arrests attention if it does 
not raise doubts. Of a different character are such acute analyses 
as those which show the effort of the new to seem old and vice 
versa (pp. 277-83). It is in studies of this kind that Professor 
Ross is at his best. And in such illuminating discussions the book 
abounds. Commonplace or obvious affirmations merely introduce 
paragraphs and pages which are crowded with original interpreta- 
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tions and clever phrases. To give an idea of these things it would 
be necessary to quote at length and to rob the prospective reader 
of his due. 

As a source-book Professor Ross’ volume is disappointing. Of 
366 pages 117 are quotations.. The printing of these and the body 
of the work in the same type is an innovation which gives the 
aspect of homogeneity, but has also the disadvantage of confusing 
the reader who must be closely observant in order to be sure where 
Ross leaves off and Tarde or Veblen begins. It is questionable 
whether much of the quoted material can be properly described as 
“sources” at all. If social psychology is to be a science of phe- 
nomena it must seek these for its material. Many of the quota- 
tions are generalizations or descriptions which involve comment 
and interpretation, i.e., they offer secondary rather than primary 
material. The quotation from Fiske (p. 282), who in turn quotes 
from Joseph Cook, offers a suggestion. It is the words of Cook 
which are important as illustrating certain types of dogmatism and 
logical fallacy. The most valuable material for social psychology, 
aside from first-hand observation, is to be found in direct quota- 
tions from typical persons who naively express the traditional, cus- 
tomary, conventional dogmas and attitudes of groups, sects, parties, 
etc. Thus dogmatic and controversial books, speeches, newspapers, 
snatches of conversation, etc., furnish valuable data to the student 


of social psychology. The religious press of the narrowly sectarian 
kind is full of suggestive material which reveals the mores in un- 


conscious ways. 

The summaries at the end of each chapter are welcome recapitu- 
lations, often adding picturesque condensations. Exercises for 
assigned papers are also provided. These are for the most part 
stimulating, although many of them assume facts or generaliza- 
tions which might be profitably questioned, while others do not 
seriously tax the students’ reflective powers, e. g., “Why is it easier 
to save money in the country than in the city?” (p. 165). For pur- 
poses of instruction topics designed to evoke from typical persons 
their reactions to certain stimuli would probably prove more valu- 
able. Students might thus be urged to try experiments in sugges- 
tion, to observe in their own social groups the phenomena of 
fashion, conventionality, etc., and to report the results in class 
exercises. 

( Mention has been made of the brilliant, striking, phrases of this 
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book. Professor Ross’ style is all his own. He is in no sense the 
victim of “fashion imitation” in the field of scientific writing. He 
is, to use his own words, “a voice and not an echo, a person and 
not a parrot” (p. 4). Catching the contagion of his method one 
might say that in the arid desert of sociological literature Professor 
Ross is a refreshing oasis with ever-bubbling springs. It is fas- 
cinating to note the fertility of his imagination. His pages abound 
in similes, metaphores, and analogies. The reader is forced to 
“change his mental imagery with the rapidity of the kinetoscope. 
“The alcoves of social life become cobwebbed with custom” (p. 
255); “The petrifaction of procedure,” “the anchylosis of law” 
(p. 206); rural communities offer “canned life” (p. 277); “So- 
ciety rusts on its bearings” (p. 238); “the vortical suction of our 
civilization” (p. 140); “the mental temperature rises” (p. 46) ; the 
occidentalizing of the Orient involves “a jungle clearing, a tearing 
up of vast psychic growths” (p. 196); the propaganda of the 
winning party is “the acid that eats into and assimilates this sub- 
stance’’—the inert public (p. 347), the man of principle is “the 
spur or gad-fly that keeps the social mind in movement” (p. 340) ; 
“social lumps cannot become incandescent in the flame of discussion 
till they are broken up” (p. 322); “we expect our judges to draw 
them (powers to meet unforeseen problems) out of the Constitu- 
tion as a juggler draws rabbits out of a hat” (p. 280) ; communion 
by the fireside “gives individuality long, bracing roots” (p. 89) ; 
“installing of the old in all places of authority and direction as 
surely brings on social old age as the calcareous deposit in the walls 
of the arteries brings on an old-age condition of the body” (p. 
217); “Paris is the Himalayas of France” (p. 183); members of 
the élite “beat time for the great social orchestra” (p. 173); sane 
teachers are “ozone from the peaks” (p. 85)—such are the tropes 
which crowd the pages of this book. Clever and illuminating as 
they are, they raise questions as to whether on the whole they make 
for definiteness and lucidity. Facility in phrase-making has a 
subtle influence on its possessor. Little by little he yields to the 
seductive temptation. All readers of sociological literature feel 
grateful to Professor Ross for his fearless break with the tradi- 
tions of form and style, but many are beginning to fear that he 
is going too far, and is sacrificing clearness and sometimes exact- 
ness to the striking, the vivid, and the picturesque. The use of 
such words as “hustle” and “side-stepping” without quotation 
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marks; the marginal note “Flee yellow religion” (p. 104), and the 
printing in full as footnotes of the verses, “The Cow-path” and 
Bret Harte’s “Truthful James” raise questions of taste rather than 
of scientific exposition. 

It is not a grateful task to point out blemishes or shortcomings 
in a book by one who has made contributions so important and who 
gives promise of work still more valuable. But the high character 
of Professor Ross’ abilities make his colleagues jealous for his 
reputation. The volume under consideration, in spite of its brilliant 
qualities, fails to fulfil a definite purpose. It cannot be regarded 
as a satisfactory textbook, for with all its review outlines and 
exercises its style is not designed to make a clear and systematic 
impression on the student mind. As a source-book it contains too 
little material and that not always of the most important kind. As 
a scientific essay the literary form is unfortunately racy and exu- 
berant, and the treatment often lacking in close analysis and care- 
ful discrimination. On the other hand, because of certain techni- 
calities, the volume falls short of being adapted to a strictly popu- 
lar audience, although it must appeal to the intelligent observer of 
life. It is in the power of Professor Ross to organize the material 
of this volume, together with that of Social Control and some 
parts of Sin and Society into a comprehensive, systematic, and 
authoritative “group psychology.” It is to be hoped that he will 
accomplish this task within a reasonable time, and that he will 
exercise a rigid self-restraint in chastening his style, so that it may 
be an appropriate and effective vehicle for his scientific results. 
As a preliminary essay toward a larger undertaking of this kind, 
the present volume is to be welcomed as giving important and 
gratifying promise. 

GeorGce E. VINCENT 
Ethics. By Joun Dewey Anp JAMes H. Turts. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co., 1908. Pp. xiii+618. From the 
“American Science Series.” 

The most comprehensive of recent works on ethics contains three 
parts preceded by a contents, preface, and an introductory chapter, 
and followed by an index. Part I, in 184 pages, deals with the 
beginnings and growth of morality in the race. Part II, in 226 
pages, develops the theory of the moral life. Part III comprises 
179 pages devoted to the world of action. The number of pages 
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used by the authors gives but an imperfect idea of the matter con- 
tained within them. The ground is splendidly covered, even the 
most recent results of discussion and investigation in this field hav- 
ing born fruit here. Part I was written by Mr. Tufts, Part II, by 
Mr. Dewey, and Part III, partly by each. The chapters in Part I 
deal with early group life, the rationalizing and socializing agencies 
in early society, group morality, the transition from group morality 
to personal morality, the Hebrew moral development, the moral 
development of the Greeks the modern period, and a general com- 
parison of customary and refiective morality. The chapters on 
Hebrew, Greek, and modern morality are necessarily so brief that 
they give but a bare outline of the history involved, but they aid 
much in giving concreteness and force to the main theory, which 
is, as the titles above indicate, that customary or group morality 
came first while our morality began when individuals within groups 
began to reflect and took up the practically endless task of readjust- 
ing the habitual tendencies of themselves and others to the demands 
of an ever expanding and deepening social good. 

The second part takes up the moral situation, the problems and 
the types of moral theory, conduct and character, happiness and 
the self in the moral life, and the virtues. The chapter on happiness 
and conduct, and the three chapters on the places of reason, duty, 
and the self in the moral life, seem to the present writer about the 
clearest and most convincing brief discussions of these topics in 
existence, and we should say very much the same thing about the 
chapters in the first part dealing with early group life, group 
morality, the transition from custom to conscience, and a general 
comparison of customary and reflective morality. Part III is de- 
voted to typical moral problems of our own day, the titles being 
social organization and the individual, civil society and the political 
state, the ethics of the economic life, some principles in the economic 
order, unsettled problems in the economic order (two chapters), and 
the family. The paragraphs of the text are aptly captioned through- 
out in heavy type, and each chapter has an excellent bibliography 
at its close to direct the student’s further reading. For the pur- 
poses of the classroom one of the best features of the book is this 
third part in which students are aided in applying the principles of 
the book to typical moral problems of the present. Not that the 
method of the third part is deductive. These chapters really help 
as splendid examples of ethical investigation such as the student 
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himself will be called on to make in later years. They may con- 
tribute something toward the formation of a habit of carrying on 
such investigations. 

This is the completest of all presentations of what might be called 
the readjustment theory of morality, and the most scientific. The 
interlinear doctrine is that, as a matter of human biology, progress 
is a process of reconstructing our habits to meet the needs of society 
in situations where the old organization of habits proves unsatis- 
factory, or rather in situations where new and desirable social ends 
which the old organization of habits does not tend to realize present 
themselves. The term habit is used in the biological sense tov include 
congenital appetites and instincts as well as acquired tendencies 
which have become second nature to the individual. The good man 
is one who is supremely interested in those social goods which are 
the new things of value in the direction of progress, the man who 
consistently wills all those changes in himself, in others, and in the 
whole social situation which are and constitute progress in harmony, 
reinforcement, and expansion. Not that the individual is to aim 
consciously at the realization of an ideal self, as that term is usually 
understood. Self-realization is the unconscious result, for the most 
part, of consistently striving to actualize ideal social goods. The 
ultimate end of moral effort thus lies in “the fullest and freest 
realization of powers in their appropriate objects.” The conscious 
aim of moral effort is the highest and widest practical good for 
society in each concrete situation where moral issues arise. The 
subject-matter of moral judgment is “the disposition of the person 
as manifested in the tendencies which cause certain consequences, 
rather than others, to be considered and esteemed—foreseen and 
desired.” The standard of moral judgment is simply consistency of 
“alert, sincere and persistent interest in those habits and institutions 
which forward common ends among men.” The method of moral 
judgment is deliberation as an imaginative “dramatic rehearsal” of 
various courses of conduct until we “find ourselves in the presence 
of the consequences that wouid follow: and as we then like and 
approve, or dislike and disapprove, these consequences, we find the 
original impulse or plan good or bad.” Principles of morality such 
as justice, prudence, benevolence, and courage give us points of view 
from which to look at consequences, while moral rules and precepts 


have the value of tools with which to analyze the situation. Happi- 
ness is neither the end nor the aim of effort, nor the standard of 
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judgment, nor the motive, in morality. “The good consists of 
friendship, family and political relations, economic utilization of 
mechanical resources, science, art, in all their complex and variegated 
forms and elements. There is no separate and rival moral good, 
no separate, empty and rival ‘good will.’” 

This is a moral theory based on the facts of moral experience, a 
thoroughly empirical doctrine of moral values. Indeed, from begin- 
ning to end, the book is permeated with the atmosphere and the 
noise of facts. The ambiguities in the utilitarian doctrine of happi- 
ness, the formalism, legalism, and inadequacy of strictly intuitional 
methods, and the vagueness and practical weakness of the natural- 
istic and evolutionary ethics of the past are all brought to the com- 
mon touch-stone of facts. Probably no more convincing effort to 
construct a system of moral philosophy by a strictly scientific method 
has ever been carried out. The book is written in a serious spirit 
which must commend itself to all who regard morality as a primary 
factor in civilization and to all who regard moral culture as an 
essential element in education. It is designed as a textbook and in 
view of its splendid bibliographies, the compact character of its 
argument, and the illustrations in ethical research containing many 
suggestions for further work, it may be used in both introductory 


and advanced classes. 
G. A. TAWNEY 


Tue UNIverSITyY OF CINCINNATI 


Principia Ethica. By Grorce Epwarp Moore. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1903. Pp. xxvii+232. $2.50. 

The honor or reproach of freshest novelty in philosophy un- 
doubtedly belongs to these latest days to a tendency of which the 
present volume is an interesting representative. For the English and 
American revival of realism now actively in progress is younger 
even than pragmatism, but just now entering upon its second decade ; 
and if it seems, in the nature of the case, less likely to enjoy or 
suffer from a widespread popular vogue, it is sure to provoke, 
perhaps most of all on the part of pragmatism itself, close attention 
and study. Although Mr. Moore’s volume is a vigorous and stimu- 
lating discussion of ethical principles, one cannot help suspecting 
that it was written with a predominant interest in those more 
general issues of the theory of knowledge and metaphysics which 
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the historical associations of the term “realism” immediately suggest. 
The infrequency of concrete illustration, the consciously logical 
precision of style approaching at times an aggressive mannerism, 
the pains expended upon discrimination, division, and subdivision, 
the austerely conservative, practical conclusions attained as to the 
likelihood or possibility of advantageous innovations in the moral 
life, the “externality” or detachment with which the moral judg- 
ment is interpreted—these all give the reader the impression of the 
logician or epistemologist availing himself here of a body of 
“material” which he finds well adapted to his ulterior designs. 
One sees no evidence of urgent primary interest on the author’s 
part in ethical problems as such, or of special vocation in other 
respects for the treatment of them in their proper ethical character. 
It is this logical predilection that gives the book what seems likely 
to be its principal direction of usefulness. There is much indeed 
in the way of suggestive restatement of familiar things, particularly 
in the chapters on hedonism and on metaphysical ethics. The funda- 
mental propositions which determine Mr. Moore’s method and 
results undoubtedly go to the foundations of ethics itself and compel 
fresh reflection upon these on the reader’s part. But on the whole, 
despite the constraint of his enviable enthusiasm of discovery one 
can hardly share in Mr. Moore’s rather frequently expressed assur- 
ance of the revolutionary and epoch-making importance of his book 
as a contribution to ethical theory. It seems more probable that it 
will be valued chiefly, not for its results in this direction, but for the 
interesting, and, I think, important sidelights which it throws upon 
the character and motives of the realistic theory of knowledge 
and metaphysics. 

Good and evil, according to Mr. Moore, define the subject-matter 
of ethics, and with reference to these it is the business of ethics to 
do two things: (1) to determine what things are good, and (2) to 
determine by what modes of conduct these things are produced. 
In the history of ethics, Mr. Moore contends, these entirely distinct 
questions have virtually always been confused, with the twofold 
result that ethics has been supposed to have to do with conduct 
exclusively and that certain modes of conduct, really valuable only 
as means to what is good, have been supposed somehow to be good 
in themselves. This is simply the confusion of means and end, and 
nothing can be hoped for in the way of sound ethical theory or 
practice until we learn to avoid it. As a matter of fact, while some 
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sorts of conduct are undoubtedly good in themselves, many things 
also besides conduct are good in themselves, and this fact, which, 
according to Mr. Moore, is of the last importance for ethics, is 
hopelessly obscured by confusing the two fundamental questions of 
the science. 

When we ask, What is the good? Mr. Moore continues, we are 
likely to commit an even geater fallacy than this fallacy of means 
and end. We may try to answer the question by seeking for a 
definition of goodness and this search is foredoomed to failure 
because good (or goodness) is strictly indefinable. If we mean by 
our question, however, What things are good (i. e., possess the 
attribute of goodness) we are on the right track, for this question 
is certainly not inherently unanswerable if there is to be such a 
thing as ethics at all, and indeed indicates one of the two great 
branches of ethical inquiry. But philosophers have, almost without 
exception, imagined that they could tell what good a goodness is 
and from this aboriginal blunder have arisen the three great types 
of ethical theory whose fruitless contentions have made the history 
of ethics a dreary waste, the naturalistic, the hedonistic, and the 
metaphysical. Differing from each other in the manner in which 
they attempt to define good, these three types agree in conceiving 
good to be definable, and this initial fallacy, says Mr. Moore, has 
rendered ethical literature as a whole nearly worthless. 

For how can we suppose goodness to be definable? Suppose 
we say: The good is the pleasant, or the “natural,” or whatever we 
like. Do we mean merely that pleasure or the natural order is 
a good thing? Then we should have said just this—but saying this 
obviously leaves good still undefined. Or do we mean that when 
we call a thing good we mean nothing but that it is pleasant or 
that it exists? This is but our own arbitrary verbal definition of 
the term, not a real definition of the thing. As our own it is, 
however, no better than anyone's else and so we have forthwith an 
end of ethics. “My dear Sirs,” exclaims Mr. Moore, “what we 
want to know from you as ethical teachers is, not how people use 
a word; it is not even what kind of actions they approve, which the 
use of this word ‘good’ may certainly imply ; what we want to know 
is simply what is good” (p. 12). We can learn what is good but 
it is meaningless to ask or to try to tell what good is. We can find 
out what things have goodness, but to try to tell what good ts is 
much like trying to tell what yellow is. The hedonist believes that 
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pleasure is good; but if he means by this anything more than that 
pleasure is pleasure he must understand “good” and “pleasure” in 
his proposition to mean different things. And so good always is 
beyond the sphere of definition, no matter in what terms its defini- 
tion may be attempted. 

After a searching and valuable criticism of the three historic 
types of theory Mr. Moore comes, in chap. v, to the second of the 
two great ethical problems, under the caption of “The Relation of 
Ethics to Conduct.” What conduct is productive of good? This 
is, of course, the crucial question for any system of ethics. Mr. 
Moore, however, does not hold out great promise. 

The utmost [he declares] that practical ethics can hope to discover 
is which, among a few alternatives, possible under certain circumstances, 
will, on the whole, produce the best result .... it is difficult 
to see how we can establish even a probability that by doing one thing we 
shall obtain a better total result than by doing another. I shall merely 
endeavor to point out how much is assumed, when we assume that there 
is such a probability, and on what lines it seems possible that this assump- 
tion may be justified. It will be apparent that it has never yet been 
justified—that no sufficient reason has ever yet been found for consider- 
ing one action more right or more wrong than another (pp. 151, 152). 


Under the circumstances, then, about the best we can do is: 
(1) to trust that “most of the rules most commonly recognized by 
Common Sense” are “generally better as means” (as (a) apparently 
according with the strong and universally prevalent tendencies of 
men to preserve and propagate life and to acquire property and as 
(b) conducive to an orderly social state which the condition of the 
realization of all great goods); (2) to adhere to these rules in- 
flexibly (since, although there are doubtless exceptional cases in 
which deviation would be productive of greater good, “the indi- 
vidual can never be justified in assuming that his is one of these 
exceptional cases”) ; and (3) as a rule to refuse to adopt “proposed 
changes in social custom, advocated as being better rules to follow 
than those now actually followed.” In cases where no customary 
rule applies and it is impossible to prove the advantageousness of 
any proposed general rule, it is better that the individual should 
“guide his choice by a direct consideration of the intrinsic value or 
vileness of the effects which his action may produce” (pp. 146-66). 
In sum, then, we have the result that the connections of cause and 
effect on this mundane sphere between acts and intrinsic goods and 
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evils are so difficult to trace and so dependent, at any given time, 
upon transitory environing conditions that conformity to custom is 
the safest rule. But where no customary rule already applies it is 
safer not to conform one’s conduct to any proposed general rule, 
but to act independently, looking to the goods which the act bids 
fair directly to produce. Here evidently prudence will dictate con- 
duct promising to be productive of (1) good for which the indi- 
vidual has a strong inclination (which will, in general, be “goods 
affecting himself and those in whom he has a strong personal 
interest”) and (2) goods most quickly attainable, since thereby the 
risk of disappointment and failure is reduced to a minimum (pp. 
166, 167). Thus, for Mr. Moore, the moral life reduces to unques- 
tioning conventionality relieved by an occasional excursion into 
Egoism. 

In the concluding chapter, entitled “The Ideal,” an enumeration 
and discussion of the chief intrinsic goods are offered. It is 
impossible here to reproduce the details. The method of determina- 
tion is to consider each “thing” (under which term Mr. Moore in 
Platonic fashion includes properties or attributes and includes also 
complexes and combinations of “things”) as “existing absolutely 
by itself” in isolation from all other “things.” We are thus in a 
position to judge without error whether the existence of the 
“thing” is good. This task might seem a formidable one but Mr. 
Moore does not carry it in this chapter beyond the discrimination 
of (1) unmixed goods, (2) evils, and (3) mixed goods, with a 
general or illustrative treatment under each head. All “great” 
goods, Mr. Moore holds (e. g., the pleasures of human intercourse 
and the enjoyment of beautiful objects) “involve both a cognition 
and an emotion directed toward its object” (p. 225), but there are 
lesser goods which involve neither. Thus, he argues, beauty in 
external nature, quite apart from any sight or contemplation by 
human beings, ought to be considered better than ugliness and filth 
— it is better, that is, that beauty should exist than that its opposite 
should exist. Good, in a word is a reality and as such is always 
independent of any cognition or appreciation whatever. This is 
as true of the “great” goods into which cognition and emotion 
enter as it is of an unseen good like a paradise on the far side of 
the moon. In fact it seems to be ultimately the mere existence of 
objects that is good or bad. Some things whose existence is good 
indeed contain, as constituents, states of mind and states of feeling 
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but these compounded goods nevertheless are good, whether or no 
there is knowledge of their existence or appreciation of their 
qualities. 

The ideas thus imperfectly outlined strike one at first as an 
ingenious issue of truth and paradox. The impression of paradox 
remains after one has tried to think the whole through for oneself, 
but what seemed ingenuity before now impresses one as partly mere 
inconsequence and partly the working-out of preconceptions and 
assumptions which a direct reflection upon the crises and proce- 
dures of the moral life would never of itself have suggested. The 
indefinability of good is undoubtedly the ethical foundation of the 
whole discussion. One gratefully welcomes both the direct argu- 
ment, and the indirect elucidation in the critical chapters, by which 
Mr. Moore brings out the principle into such bold, striking prom- 
inence, although one may see that without the direct appeal to the 
moral experience (pp. 16, 17) nearly all the rest would be verbal 
quibbling. But between the indefinability of good and the epistemo- 
logical realism of good set forth in the preceding paragraph there 
seems to be no logical connection whatever. And one must feel that 
Mr. Moore’s apparent further deduction of a Platonic or meta- 
physical realism of good from the principle of indefinability is both 
an anachronism and more than the principle, properly understood 
in its ethical sense, will warrant. To hold good indefinable seems 
in fact merely a rather formal and technical, if not pedantic, way of 
saying that by good we mean neither (1) what is, nor (2) what 
we are, or spontaneously desire, nor (3) what we shall be or shall 
spontaneously desire when perfect. If good meant either of these 
things then it would be definable since these things are, at least 
hypothetically, definable. But if good meant either of these things 
it would be because the moral life was as such not life at all but 
fixity or at best an approach toward fixity. It is because the moral 
life is a life, is growth, that good is indefinable. Curiously enough, 
that the moral life is life and growth and change is just what Mr. 
Moore denies by his practical conclusions in the chapter on “Ethics 
in Relation to Conduct.” But these conclusions seem to follow, 
not from the indefinability of good, but the realism which sets an 
impassable gulf between the good and the process of attaining and 
increasing it. 

H. W. Sruart 
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stellten und die Arbeiter. N. Zeit 
3293-99, 

Lant, Agnes C. The Salvation Army and 
England’s U ———- Amer. Rev. of 
Revs. 39:71, Jan. ’o09 

Latour-Foss, L. Die " gelben Gewerk- 
schaften in Frankreich. Jb. f. Nat.-Oek. 
u. Stat. 511-28, Okt. ’08 

Lawrence, Mass., Industrial School. 
Square Deal 4:33, Jan. ’o9 

Lawson, Thos. W. The a of = 
Country. N. E. Mag. 39: 391, Dec. ’ot 

Layton, O. T. Changés in the Wages a 
Domestic Servants during Fifty Years. 
Jour. Roy. Stat. Soc. 71: 315, Sept. ’o8 

Leaders and Followers. Square Deal 4: 
78, Jan. ’og. 

Lederer, Viktor. Vom Geist und Ungeist 
der Mode. Westermanns M. H. 87-94, 
Okt. ’08. 

Ledermann, Emile. L’avenir du socia- 
lisme. Rev. de Christianisme Social 
21:421, Dec. ’o8. 

Lee, Vernon. Wasteful Pleasures. Con- 
temp. Rev. 94:679, Dec. ’08. 

Leo, Viktor. Zur Frage der gesetzlichen 
Regelung der Arbeitsvermittelung. Soz. 
Prax. 1329-33, Nov. ’o8. 

Leo, Viktor. Zur neven Ethik. Frau 
39-47, Oct. ’o8. 

de Lestrade, Combes. Etude sur la 
responsabilité ministérielle en droit 
comparé. Bul. d. Légis. Comp. 39: 
424, re 08. 

Leuba, J. H. Magic and Religion. Sociol. 
Rev. 2: 20, Jan. . 

Leuba, J. H. The Psychological Nature 
of Religion. Am. J. Theol. 13:77, 


Jan. ’o9. 

Leuhoff, R. Aufgaben und Stellung des 
Arztes in der Arbeiterversicherung. 
J. Med. Ref. 46:549-52, ’08. 

Leupp, Francis E. “ Law’ or no Law in 
Indian Administration. Out. 91: 261, 
Jan. 30, ’o9. 

Leupp, Francis E. A Review of President 
Roosevelt’s Administration. I. Its Hu- 
man and Social Conditions. Out. 
91: 298, Feb. 6, 

Levasseur, E. La Culture actuelle en 
France. Les changements depuis 50 ans. 
Séances et Travaux de |’ Académie des 
Sci. mar. et polit. 136, Aodt-Sept. ’o8. 

Levasseur, E. Le Mouvement des 
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salaires. An. des Sciences Polit. 23: 709, 
Nov. ’08. 

Lewis, F. W. Employers’ Liability. 
Atlantic Mo. 103:57, Jan. ’og. 

Lewis, O. F. An Effective Anti-Tubercu- 
lous Campaign at Last. World’s Work 
17:11244, Feb. ’o9. 

Lewis, O. F. Railway Vagrancy. Char. 
and Com. 21:713, Jan. 23, ’o9. 

Ley. La litterature d’hygiéne scalaire en 
Belgique 1905-7. 

Leyke. Zur Pensions- und Hinterbleibe- 
nen-Versicherung der Privatangestell- 
ten. Volksw. Bl. 20: 368-70, ’o8. 

Liepmann, M. Duell und Ehre. Student 
(Jg. 2):25-30, 

Lindsay-Martin. Die Arbeitslosigkeit in 
England und ihre Ursachen.  Soz. 
Prax. 8:185-go, ’08. 

Ling, Emil. Humanitaét und Sozialre- 
form. D. Arbeit (Prag) 36-39, Oct. 

Livermore, W. R. America’s Place in 
History. Proceedings Am. Ant. Soc. 
19:77, Apr. ’08. 

Lobinger, C. S., and Sanborn, J. B. 
Popular Legislation in the United 
States. Pol. Sci. Quart. 23:577, Dec. 


Le Totonage chez les 
Hébreux. Arch. Anthr. Crim. 24:56, 
Jan. ’og. 

Lochner, Louis. A Cosmopolitan Con- 
vention. Ind. 66:179, Jan. 28, ’o9. 

Lohse. Die Einwirkung von Armenunter- 
stiitzung auf dffentliche Rechte. Z. f. d. 
Armenwesen 353-61, Dec. 

Lomer, Georg. Die Geisteskrankheiten 
als sozialer Faktor. Polit. Anthrop. 
Rev. 7: 363-68, ’08. 

Lounsbury, T. R. Archaic Speech of the 
Uneducated. Harper’s 168:378, Feb. 

Low, A. M. The Future of Parties in 
America. Fortn. Rev. 85:35, Jan. ’o9. 

Lowell, Professor A. Lawrence. Per- 
manent Officials in Municipal Govern- 
ment. Good Govt. 25:99, Dec. ’o8. 

Luppe. Behandlung erwerbsbeschrink- 
ter und erwerbsunfihiger Wanderar- 
men. Z. f. d. Armenwesen 361-71, 
Dec. ’o8. 

Lux, August. Maschine und Aesthetik. 
Zukunft 108-12, Oct. ’o8. 

McDevitt, Wm. Disfranchising the 
Workers. Int. Soc. Rev. 9:521, Jan. ’o9. 

Macdonald, Margaret E. Die gegenwir- 
tige Lage der englischen Frauenstimm- 
rechtsbewegung. Sozialist. M. H. 
20:1280-84, ’o8. 


MacDonald, J. Ramsay. Arbeitslosigkeit. 
Sozialist. M. H. 23:1443-50, ’08. 

McFarland, F. Horace. “In Detroit, 
Life is Worth Living.”” Out. g1:206, 
Feb. ’og. 

McFarland, W. M. The Basic Cause of 
Increased Efficiency, Engineering Mag. 
36: 329, Dec. ’o8. 

McGuire, Joseph D. Ethnological and 
Archaeological Notes on Moosehead 
Lake, Maine. Amer. Anthrop. 10:549, 
Oct.-Dec. ’o8. 

McKelway, A. J. Child Labor in the 
Carolinas. Char. and Com. 21:743, 


Jan. 30, ’og. 

MacPhail, Andrew. How Canada Looks 
at American Tariff-making. Amer. 
Rev. of Revs. 39:85, Jan. ’og. 

Macy, John. As Others See Us. Bookman 
28:607, Feb. ’og. 

Madelung, Aage. Das erotische Problem. 
N. Generation 420-27, Nov. ’o8. 

Manes, A. Versicherungswesen. V. Halle, 
die Weltwirtschaft 1: 103-16, ’o8. 

Manes, A. Zielpunkte d. Versicherungs- 
politik. Z. f. Polit. 596-616, Sept. ’08. 

Marlborough, Duchess of. The Position 
of Woman, I. No. Amer. Rev. 189: 11, 
Jan. ’o9. 

Marcuse, Max. Das Liebesleben des 
deutschen Studenten. Sexual-Pro- 
bleme 703-31, Nov. ’o8. 

Marks, M. M. For Postal Savings De- 
positories. Char. and Com. 21:719, 
Jan. 23, ’o9. 

Marriott, J. A. R. English Politics 
through American Spectacles. Fortn. 
Rev. 85:74, Jan. ’og. 

Marriott, J. A. R. Reform of the House 
of Lords. Nineteenth Cent. 65:34, 


Jan. ’og. 

Marshall, Florence M. The Industrial 
Training of Women. An. Am. Acad. 
33:119, Jan. ’og. 

Marshall, H. R. Psychotherapeutics and 
Religion. Hibbert J. 7:295, Jan. ’og. 
Martin, E. S. Advertisement. Atlantic 

Mo. 103:36, Jan. ’o9. 
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Philanthropique 24:155, Dec. ’o9. 

Marty, Anton. Ueber das Problem einer 
internationalen Sprache. D. Arbeit 
16-19, Oct. ’o8. 

de Marzan, J. Le culte des morts aux 
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4:87, Feb. ’oo. 

Masson, Jean. The “Bahai” Revelation. 
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Maxey, Edwin. Federal Quarantine Laws. 
Pol. Sci. Quart. 23:617, Dec. ’o8. 
Maxim, Hudson. The Warfare of the 
Future. Science 28:820, Dec. 11, ’08. 
Mayer, A. Zur Frauenfrage I. Z. f. 
Socialwissenschaft 12:1-19, Jan. ’o9. 
Meiklejohn, A. Is Mental Training a 


Myth? Educational Rev. 37:126, Feb. 


Meltzing, Otto. Die Altersrentengesetz- 
gebung in Neuseeland, Australien und 
England. Z. f{. Socialwissenschaft 
12: 34-40, Jan. ’og. 

Mellzing, Otto. Die Beteiligung der ver- 
schiedenen Nationen am _ Lebensver- 
sicherungsgeschaft. Jb. f. Nat.-Oek. u. 
Stat. 529-36, Okt. ’o8. 

de Méray, C. H. Der physiologische Tod 
der Zivilisationen. Polit.-Anthrop. Rev. 
423-37, Nov. ’08. 

Mercer, J. E. Is the Old Testament a 
Suitable Basis for Moral Instruction ? 
Hibbert J. 7:333, Jan. ’og. 

Mercier, Charles. The Transmission of 
Acquired Characters. Contemp. Rev. 
94:705, Dec. ’08. 

Merriam, C. Hart. Totemism in Cali- 
fornia. Amer. Anthrop. 10:558, Oct.- 
Dec. ’o8. 

Meyer, A. Das Getreidemonopol in der 
Schweiz. Z. f. Socialwissenschaft 12: 
19-25, Jan. ’og. 

Meyer, A. ‘The Problem of the Public 
Care of the Insane.’’ Bul. Ill. B’d. 
Char. 10:17, Oct. ’o8. 

Meyer, Annie N. The Problem before 
Women. Appleton’s 12:194, Feb. ’o9. 

Meyer, George V. L. The Need of Postal 
Savings-Banks. Amer. Rev. of Revs. 
39:47, Jan. ’og. 

Meyer, R. M. German Literature. Con- 
temp. Rev. 95:62, Jan. ’o9. 

Meyer von Schauensee. Zur juristischen 
Methodologie. Monats. f. Kriminal- 
Psychologie 337:45, Sept. ’o8. 

Meyerson, E. Le Science et le réalisme 
naif. Rev. Méta. et Morale 16:845, 
Nov. ’o8. 

Michels, R. Le Cété ethique du socialisme 
positiviste. La Société nouvelle 9: 305- 
12, 08. 

Midzuno, K. Japan’s Crusade on the 
Use of Opium at Formosa. No. Amer. 
Rev. 189:274, Feb. ’oo. 

Mielert, Fritz. Das heutige Serbein. 
Glo. 95:9, Jan. 7, ’o9. 

Milhaud, Albert. La classe ouvritre en 
France au XIX®siécle. Rev. de Synth. 
Hist. 17:206, Oct. ’o8. 


Miller, Dickinson S. .Mr. Roosevelt’s 


Opportunity as President of a Univer- 
sity. Pop. Sci. Mon. 74:62, Jan. ’o9. 
Miles, Herbert E. The Tariff, Its Revisers 
and the Trusts. Amer. Rev. of Revs. 
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Miller, L. W. The Work of the Pennsyl- 
vania Museum and School of Industrial 
Art. An. Am. Acad. 33:105, Jan. 
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Mitra, S. M. Indian Reforms: A Hindu 
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Mocquot, G. De lutilité des sociétés 
protectrices de l’enfance. Rev. Philan- 
thropique 24: 350, Jan. 15, "oo. 

Mocquot, G. Des modifications & ap- 
porter dans la distribution des secours 
temporaires accordés aux enfants. Rev. 
Philanthropique 24:152, Dec. ’o8. 

Mogk G. Wesen und Aufgabe der Volks- 
kunde. Mitt. d. Ver. f. Sachs. Volksk. 
282-91, ’o8. 

de Motinari, G. 1908. J. des Econ. 21:1, 
Jan. 

Moll-Weiss, Augusta. A propos des 
anormaux. L’Enfant 18:529, Dec. ’o8. 

Molz, M. Ein Besuch bei den As-Nagas 
in Assam (Indien). Anthropos 4:54, 
Feb. ’oo. 

Montgomery, Charles F. Survivors from 
the Cargo of the Negro Slave Yacht, 
“Wanderer.” Amer. Anthrop. 10: 
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de Montmorand, Vicomte Brenier. Saint 
Vincent de Paul; essai de psychologie 
religieuse. Rev. d. Philosophie 9: 44, 
Jan. ’oo. 

The Moral Genuis of Milton. 
Lit. 46:186, Feb. ’oo. 

Morris, M. F. Invalidity of the Fifteenth 
Amendment. No. Amer. Rev. 189:82, 
Jan. ’og. 

Morse, C. H. Elementary Trade Teach- 
ing. An. Am. Acad. 33:33, Jan. ’o9. 
Mossé, Armand. La protection des foréts. 
J. des Economistes 20: 330, Dec. ’08. 
Mowry, D. E. Political and Party Aspects 
of the National Judiciary 1801-1835. 

Am. Hist. Mag. 3: 331, Jan. ’o8. 

Miinsterberg. Die neue Armengesetzge- 
bung Niederésterreichs. Z. f. Armen- 
wesen 10:289-08, ’08. 

Miinsterberg, E. Armenwesen v. Halle. 
Weltwirtschaft 123-32. 

Miinsterberg, E. Zur Frage der Schul- 
speisung in Berlin. Soz. Prax. 1194-97, 
Sept. 6, ’o8. 

Muirhead, J. H. The Central Problem of 
the International Congress on Moral 
Education. Hibbert J. 7: 346, Jan. ’o9. 

Mulvihill, J. M. Popularizing Utility 
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Companies. Public Service 5:171, 
Dec. ’o8. 

Municipal Organization in the Capitals of 
Latin America. Bul. Am. Republics 
27:821, Nov. ’08 

Municipal Organization in the Latin- 
American Capitals—Rio de Janeiro. 
Bul. Amer. Republics 28:30, Jan. ’og. 

Musens. Christmas and the Elder Gods. 
Contemp. Rev. 95: 129, Jan. ’o9. 

Mutschler, C. Les Coopératives et 
lorganisation socialiste du_ travail. 
La Réf. Soc. 49:6, Jan. ’og. 

Muzzey, D. S. John Milton—An Apostle 
of Liberty. Ethical Addresses 16:93 
Dec. ’08. 

Myle’s. Angleterre et Japon. An. des 
Sciences Polit. 23:731, Nov. ’o8. 

Nagel, Oskar. Politische Oekonomie und 
Energetik. An. des Naturphilosophie 
7:417, Dec. ’o8. 

Nauman, F. Die Moral der Masse. Hilfe 
44:708-11, ’o8. 

Naumann, F. Das Schicksal des Marxis- 
mus. N. Rdsch. 1393-1410, Oct. ’o8. 
Neve, Oscar. Zur Entwicklung des 
Volkswohlfahrtspflege im Jahre 1907. 
Arch. f. Volkswohlfahrt 758-67, Aug. 

The New Socialist Morality. Current 
Lit. 46:70, Jan. ’oo. 

The New Spiritual America Emerging. 
Current Lit. 46: 180, Feb. ’oc 

Newcomb, Simon. Modern Occultism. 
Nineteenth Cent. 65:126, Jan. ’o9g. 

Nichols, E. L. Science and the Practical 
Problems of the Future. Science 29:1, 
Jan. 1, ’o9. 

Nonconformist Minister, A. ~ Noncon- 
formity and Politics: a Word from 
Within. Fortn. Rev. 85: 108, Jan. 

North American Captains of Industry in 
Latin America. Bul. Amer. Repub- 
lics 10:77, Jan. ’og. 

Offord, John A. {ntegrity in Business 
no Barrier to Success. Ind. 66:7, Jan. 
28, ’oo. 

Ogilvie, A. M. The State in Its Relation 
to Telegraphs and Telephones. Econ. 
Jour. 18:602, Dec. ’o8. 

Old Age Pensions for Union Printers. 
N. Y. Dept. Lab. Bul. 10: 432, Dec. ’o8. 

Old Irish Life Duels. Blackwood’s 185: 
13, Jan. ’o9. 

An Onslaught on “‘Intellec tual Nihilism.” 
Current Lit. 46:177, Feb. ’og. 

Organization der Jugendfiirsorge und 
Wohlfahrtspflege durch die Schule. 
Jugendfiirsorge 10: 595-08, ’o8. 

Osborn, C. Health and Housing in Ire- 
land. Char. Orgzn. Rev. 25:7, Jan. ’og. 


O’Shea, J. J. A Summons to Irish 
Scholarship. Am. Cath. Qt.&Rev. 33: 
604, Oct. 

Ossenbach. Der stadtische Realkredit 
und seine Befriedigung durch Gegen- 
eiligkeitsinstitute der  stadtischen 
Hausbesitzer. Jb. f. Nat.-Oek. u. Stat. 
537-52, Okt. 

Ostward, W. Psychographische Studien: 
II. Julius Robert Mayer. Annalen d. 
Naturphilosophie 7: 459--98, ’08 

Pabst, A. Die Erziehung zur Arbeit und 
durch die Arbeit in der Schule. Volks- 
bildung 21: 333-37, ’08. 

Pabst, Fritz. Die Besteuerung der Bér- 
sengewinne. Jb. f. Nat.-Oek. u. Stat. 
314-43, Sept. ’08. 

Page, Arthur W. A Report to the Stock- 
holders of the United States. World’s 
Work 17:11205, Feb. ’og. 

Page, Walter H. Breaking the Solid 
South. Out. 9o:874, Dec. 19, ’08. 

Paget, Mrs. Gerald. For the Honour of 
Women. West. Rev. 171:48, Jan. ’og. 

Pagliari, Fausto. Die Bedeutung des 
Gewerkschaftskongress in Modena. 
Sozialist. M. H. 21:1319-27, ’08 

Pappritz, Anna. Forels Stellung zur 
Sittlichkeitsfrage. Monismus 347-54, 
Sept. ’o8. 

Parodi, D. La Notion d’égalité sociale. 
Rev. Méta. et Morale 16:857, Nov. ’08. 

Partmar, A. J. Nemo me impune lacessit. 
Ind. 56:182, Jan. 28, ’o9. 

A Pathological View of the “New 
Thought” as a Form of Mania. Cur- 
rent Lit. 46:97, Jan. ’o9. 

Patten, S. N. The Making of Economic 
Literature. Econ. Bul. 1: 290, Dec. ’08. 

Pedder, D. C. Pensions and Homes. Con- 
temp. Rev. 94:743, Dec. ’08. 

Penzig, R. Umfang und Methodik des 
Moralunterrichts. Eth. Kultur 20:42- 
43, ’08. 

Perner, R. — und Bildung im 
Proletariat. N. Zeit 4:139-41, ’08. 

Perry, C. F. The Milwaukee School of 
Trades. An. Am. Acad. 33:78, Jan. ’o9. 

Perry, H. W. Recent Developments in 
Motor Vehicles for Industrial Purposes. 
Engineering Mag. 36: 369, Dec. ’08. 

Perutz, F. Die Belastung der Kranken- 
kassen, Versicherungsanstalten u. Be- 
rufsgenossenschaften durch d. Verdau- 
ungs- u. Stoffwechselkrankheiten nebst 
Vorschligen zu ihrer Bekampfung. 
Z. f. soz. Med. Sauglingsfiirsorge u. 
Krankenhauswes. 1:97-116, ’08. 

Pesch, H.  Bevdlkerungsprinzip und 
Bevélkerungsproblem. Stimmen aus 
Maria Laach 8: 281-89, ’o8. 
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Bordeaux. L’Enfant 168:2, Jan. 20, 


09. 

Round, J. H. A New Anglican Argument. 
Contemp. Rev. 95:75, Jan. ’o9. 

Rouvray, Jacques. Le Fonctionnarisme 
et les pensions de retraite. J. des Econ. 
21:43, Jan. ’og. 

Rouland, E. Le Développement des In- 
stitutions de mutualité agricole. Eco- 
nomiste Franc. 36: 351, ’08. 

von Roy, Eva. Witwenversorgung oder 
Ehefrauenversicherung ? Mitt. d. 
Kaufm. Ver. weibl. Angestellter 85-88, 
Nov. 

Russell, J. Ein praktischer Versuch in 
weltlicher Erziehung. Eth. Kultur 
20: 43-44, ’08. 

Sadler, M. E. The International Con- 
gress on Moral Education. Int. Jour. 
Ethics 19:158, Jan. ’o9. 

Sageret, J. L’Analogie scientifique. Rev. 
Philosophique 67:41, Jan. ’o9. 

du Saint, G. Frérejouan. La répression 
des fraudes. Rev. Péniten. et de Droit 
Pénal 32:1250, Dec. ’08. 

Saitschik, R. Leo Tolstoi als Mensch, 
Kiinstler und Denker. Hochland 44- 
60, Oct. ’o8. 

Salisbury, William. American Journal- 
ism. Arena 40:564, Dec. ’o8. 

Sample, N. W. Apprenticeship System 
at the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
Philadelphia. An. Am. Acad. 33: 

75, Jan. ’og. 

Sanborn, J. B. Popular Legislation in the 
United States: The Value of the Sys- 
tem. Pol. Sci. Quar. 23:587, Dec. ’o8. 


Sartorius, Freiherrn. Das_ englische 
Imperialismus und seine Rassenfrage. 
Z. f. Socialwissenschaft 21:742-47, 
Dec. ’08. 

Sauvagnac, Marcel. Etude sur la situa- 
tion de la femme mariée, quant aux 
biens en Autriche. Bul. d. Lég. Comp. 
39:203. Mar. ’o8. 

Savage, G. H. The Control ‘of the Feeble- 
Minded. Quart. Rev. 210:171, Jan. 


Sazana, A. Staatliche Fiirsorge fiir ver- 
kommene und moralisch gefahrdete 
Kinder in Ungarn. Oesterr. Aerzte-Zig. 
18: 1-8, ’o8. 

Schadensursachen-Statistik von 24 gros- 
seren Viehversicherungs-Gesellschaf- 
ten fiir das Geschiaftsjahr. D. 
Landw. Rdsch. 14:123-24, ’o8. 

Schanz, A. Kriippelfiirsorge und soziale 
Gesetzgebung. Z. f. Kriippelfiirsorge. 
2:114-21, 

Schimmelmann. Ueber die Erschliessung 
neuer Kommunaler Einnahmequellen 
auf dem Wege des Bodenreform. D. 
Stadte-Ztg. 24:656-67, ’o8. 

Schmedding. Verbreitung des Gesch- 
lechtskrankheiten. Kath. Seelsorger 
5230-33, '08. 

Schmid, Ferdinand. Die Karstfrage und 
ihre Lésung. Z. f. Volksw. Soz.- 
Politic, u. Verw. 17:697-744, ’08. 

Schmidt, G. L’origine de l’idée de Dieu: 
étude historico-critique et positive. 
Anthropos 4:207, Feb. ’o9. 

Schneider, Herman. Partial Time Trade 
Schools. An. Am. Acad. 33:50, Jan.’o9. 

Schneider, Mathias. The Thought and 
Language of the Deaf-Mute. Amer. 
Am. Deaf 53:483, Nov. ’o8. 

Schindler, Solomon. Why Race-Suicide 
with Advancing Civilization? Arena 
40:552, Dec. ’o8. 

Schroeder, H. H. Self-Esteem and the 
Love of Recognition as Sources of Con- 
duct. Int. Jour. Ethics 19:172, Jan. 
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Schuberth. Humane oder konfessionelle 
Jugendfiirsorge. Monats. f. innere 
Wiss. 9:555-57, 

Schubring, Wilhelm. Kirche und Sozial- 
demokratie. Protestantenbl. 37:868- 
72, ’08. 

Schiicking, L. Die Reform der Stiadte- 
ordnungen. Stiadte-Ztg. 123:2, Nov. 
19, ’o8. 

Schultze, E. Amerikanische Volksparke. 
Concordia 18: 369-78, ’o8. 

Schultze, E. Krankenhaus-Biichereien. 
Arch. f. Volkswohlfahrt 813-19, Sept. 
08. 
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Schultz, R. Schule und Infektionskrank- 
heiten. Jb. f. Kinderheilkunde 67: Heft 
2, ’o8. 

Scott, H. M. Preaching to the Church of 
Our Time. Bib. Sacra 66:15, Jan. ’o9. 

Scott, J. B. The Proposed Court of Arbi- 
tral Justice. Am. J. Inter. Law 2:772, 
Oct. ’o8. 

Scott, J. B. Recommendation for a 
Third Peace Conference at the Hague. 
Am. J. Inter. Law 2:815, Oct. ’o8. 

Scott, James Brown. A Review of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s Administration: II. 
Internationa! Relations. Out. 91:350, 
Feb. 13, ’09. 

Scott. Leroy. The Women of the Russian 
Revolution. Out. go:915, Dec. ’08. 
Scudder, Vida. The Socia! Conscience of 

the Future. Hibbert J. 7: 314, Jan. ’o9. 

Seidensticker, Caroline D. “ Relations of 
Board of Nurse Examiners to State 
Charitable Institutions.”” Bui. Ill. B’d. 
Char. 10:38, Oct. ’o8. 

de Seilhoc, L. Les contrats collectifs de 
travail. Mus. Soc. 257, Oct. ’o8. 

de Seilhoc, Léon. Le XVI® congrés cor- 
poratif de Marseille. Mus. Soc. 329, 
Dec. ’o8. 

Seliger, J. Die Minoritaten, wie sie entste- 
hen und wie sie erwacken. Kampf 
1:11-17, 

Sewage Purification Abroad. Munic. J. 
and Engin. 26:125, Jan. 27, ’o9. 

Sewell, Margaret A. Nursery Schools. 
Char. Orgzn. Rev. 25:24, Jan. ’og. 

Sexton, F. H. Rational Municipal 
Growth. Canadian Munic. J. 4:521, 
Nov. ’o8. 

Shafer, Donald Cameron. Power from 
the Farm Brook. Amer. Rev. of. Revs. 
39:63, Jan. ’og. 

Sherman, P. T. A Study of the Causes 
of Congestion of Manufactures in New 
York City. N. Y. Lab. Bul. 10:303, 
Sept. ’08. 

Sienenfrend, Ferd. Studie tiber Léh- 
nungsmethoden. Werkstatts-Technik 
10:5 31-42, ’o8. 

Simiand, F. La Méthode positive en 
science économique. Rev. Méta. et 
Morale 16:889, Nov. ’o8. 

Simkhovitch, V. G. Marxism versus 
Socialism II. Pol. Sci. Quar. 23:652, 
Dec. ’o8. 

Simkins, M. E. Suffrage and Anti-Suf- 
frage: A Woman Worker’s Appeal. 
Liv. Age 260: 323, Feb. 6, ’og. 

Simms, S. C. Boutoc Igorot Games. 
Amer. Anthrop. 10:563, Oct.-Dec. ’08. 

Simons, A. M. International Aspects of 
Socialism. Chaut. 53:194, Jan. ’o9. 


Sing, SaintaNihal. The Passing of the 
Widow inzHindostan. Arena 40:501, 
Dec. ’o8. 

Slosson, Edwin E. Harvard University. 
Ind. 66:23, Jan. ’o9. 

Slosson, Edwin E. Yale University. Ind. 
66: 232, Feb. 4, ’oo. 

Smyth, Newman. Modernism.  Scrib- 
ner’s 45:152, Feb. ’og. 

Snow, A. H. Neutralization versus Im- 
perialism. Am. J. Inter. Law 2:562, 
July ’o8. 

The Socialist Spirit in Modern Literature. 
Current Lit. 46:165, Felx ’oo. 

Solomon. Mutterschutz und Mutter- 
schaftsversicherung. Z. f. d. Armen- 
wesen 321-33, Nov. ’o8. 

Spahn, Martin. Die Presse als Quelle der 
neuesten Geschichte und ihre gegen- 
seitigen Benutzungsméglichkeiten. Int. 
Wschr. f. Wiss., Kunst u. Techn. 37: 
1164-70; 38:1201-12, ’o8. 

Spender, Harold. Unemployment In- 
surance. Contemp. Rev. 95:24, Jan. 

Spiller, Gustav. The Moral Education 
Congress. Sociol. Rev. 2:69, Jan. ’og. 

Starbuck, E. D. The Child-Mind and 
Child-Religion: The Regimen of 
Adolescence. Biblical World 33:8, 
Jan. ’og. 

Stead, F. H. The Social Basis of Im- 
mortality. London Q. Rev. 39, Jan. ’o9. 

Stead, W. T. The Arrival of the Slavs. 
Contemp. Rev. 95:1, Jan. ’og. 

Stechele, J. Der bavarische Einkommen- 
steuergesetzentwurf. Annalen d. Deut- 
schen Reichs 21:897-g01, Dec. ’08. 

Steffen. Der Zentralverein fiir Arbeits- 
nachweis in Berlin. Arbeitsmarkt 
66-69, Nov. 10, ’o8. 

Stephens, Lincoln. Sending a State to 
College: What the University of Wis- 
consin is Doing for its People. Amer. 
Mag. 67:349, Feb. ’og. 

Stegemann, H. Untersuchungen tiber die 
Heiratsannonce. Dokum. d. Fort- 
schritts 11: 1056-58, ’o8. 

Stein, Ludwig. Das Problem der Ge- 
schichte. Arch. f. system. Philos. 289- 
317, Sept. 3, ’o8. 

Stevenson, Charles W. Corporations as 
Borrowers. Bank. Mag. 77:853, Dec. 


Stevenson, Professor John J. Commer- 
cialism. Pop. Sci. Mon. 74:70, Jan. 


Steiner-Stross, H. Die Konstruction der 
durrerschen Sterbetafel. Z. f. Schweiz. 
Stat. 9:520-37, ’o8. 

Stier-Somlo, Der jiingste Stand der Ar- 
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beiterversicherungsreform. D. Wacht 


40:459-64, '08. 

Stier-Somlo. Der Staat als Kunstwerk 
und die Wirklichkeit. D. Friihling 48- 
63, Okt. ’o8. 

. Slojentin. Ueber Fahigkeit und Ent- 
wicklung der landwirtschaftlichen Ar 
beitsnachweise. Arbeitsmarkt 50-55, 
Nov. 10, ’o8. 

Stone, Eliz. A. Story-Telling. Amer. An. 
Deaf 54:1, Jan. ’o9. 

The Story of Telephone Competition. 
Public Service 5:179, Dec. ’o8. 

Stowe, Lyman Beecher. School Repub- 
lics. Out. 90:939, Dec. ’08. 

Streatfeild, G. S. The Challenge of 
Secularism. London Q. Rev. 21, Jan. 


og. 

Strikes. Square Deal 4:66, Jan. ’og. 

Strébel, H. Zur Reichsfinanzreform. N. 
Zeit 50:360-66, ’o8. 

Strong, George Alexander. 
Values in Mental Healing. 
217, Feb. ’og. 

Stubbs, M. W. German Songs and Song 
Writer in the Struggle with Napoleon. 
Chaut. 53:256, Jan. ’og. 

Sui Sin Far. Leaves from the Mental 
Portfolio of an Eurasian. Ind. 66:125, 
Jan. 21, 

Sully, D. J. 
Century. 
’08. 

Sutheriand, George. The Nation’s First 
Penal Code. No. Amer. Rev. 189: 107, 
Jan. ’og. 

Sweated Industries and the Minimum 
Wage. Quart. Rev. 210:67, Jan. ’og. 

Sydow, Geo. Der soziale Gedanke im 
20. Jahrhundert. Tiirmer 177:84, Nov. 

Szabo, Ervin. Workers and Intellectuals 
in Italy. Intern. Soc. Rev. 9:589, Feb. 


Religious 
Out. gr: 


The Dawn of the Cotton 
Cosmopolitan 46:408, Mar. 


09. 
Szant6, Menyhirt. The Labour Insur- 


ance Law in Hungary. Econ. Jour. 
18:631, Dec. ’o8. 

Talbot, Elisha H. 
sion of Mexico 
11274, Feb. 

The Tariff and Matrimony. 
Jan. 21, ’og. 

Tantum, Auditor. The Opposition in the 
Commons. Fortn. Rev. 85:44, Jan. ’o9. 

Taylor, Hannis. ‘The Lincoln-Douglas 
Debates and Their Application to 
Present Problems. No. Amer. Rev. 
189: 1-61, Feb. ’oo. 

Taylor, Hannis. The Solid South a 
National Calamity. No. Amer. 
189:1, Jan. ’o9. 


The American Inva- 


World’s Work 17: 


Ind. 66: 136, 
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Farming as an Occupation 


Taylor, R.S. 
Amer. An. Deaf 53: 479, 


for the Deaf. 
Nov. ’o%. 

Terman, iL. M., Ph.D. Factors of Safety: 
A Reply to Professor Henry James on 
“The Powers of Men.” N. E. Mag. 
39:508, Dec. ’o8. 

Tews, Johannes. Die Aufgaben der 
Volksbildungsvereine in der Gegen- 
wart. Volksbildung 20: 319-26, ’o8. 

M. Thaller. La population et les lois 
successoriales. La Réf. Soc. 6:709, 
Dec. 16, ’08. 

Thatcher, Thos. Corporations and the 
Nation. Yale Law J. 18:263, Feb. ’o9. 

Thomas, Hewitt. Giffard Pinchat and His 
Light for Our National Resources. 
Amer. Rev. of Revs. 39:88, Jan. ’o9. 

Thompson, C. D. Who Constitute the 
Proletariat? Intern. Soc. Rev. 9:603, 
Feb. ’oo. 

Thomson, W. H. The People’s War 
against Graft in San Francisco. World 
To-Day 16:82, Jan. ’og. 

Thurring, G. Gemeindeverwaltungen als 
Trager wirtschaftlichen und sozialen 
Fortschritts. Budapest—d. jungste 
Grossstadt Europas. Arch. f. Volks- 
wohlfahrt 40-52, Okt. ’08. 

Thurston, H. W. What Should a Proba- 
tion Officer Do for the Child? Char. 
and Com. 21:709, Jan. 23, ’o9. 

Tillinghast, J. A. Reflections of an ex- 
Educator of the Deaf.—I. Amer. An. 
Deaf 53:421, Nov. ’o8. 

Tobacco: The American Indian’s Gift 
to Civilization. Bul. Amer. Repub- 
lics 28:52, Jan. ’o9. 

Tomellini, Louis. Des empreintes digi- 
tales: Comme procédé d’identification. 
Arch. Anthr. Crim. 24:62, Jan. ’og. 

Towne, A. W. Social Progress in New 
York State. Char. and Com. 21:483, 
Dec. 26, ’08. 

Treutlein. Zur Reform der Arbeiterver- 
sicherung. Ref.-Bl. f. Arb.-Versich. 
4:48-53, 

Trickett, Wm. The Rationale of the 
Injunction. Amer. Law Rev. 42:687, 
Oct. ’08. 

Trotter, W. Sociological Application of 
the Psychology of Herd Instinct. Sociol. 
Rev. 2:36, Jan. 

Troktzy, N. Die russische Sozialdemo- 
kratie. Kampf 1: 25-33, ’08. 

Trueblood, B. F. The Case for Limita- 
tion of Armaments. Am. J. Inter. 
Law 2:758, Oct. ’o8. 

Tucker, Helen A. The Negroes of Pitts- 
burgh. Char. and Com. 21:599, Jan. 2, 
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Turner, G. K. What Organized Labor 
Wants. Am. Federationist 15:1057, 
Dec. ’08. 

Ueber die neue schweizerische Arbeiter 
versicherungs-Gesetzgebung. Z. BI. f. 
d. D. Baugewerbe 46:545-48, 

Unemployment in First Quarter of 1908. 
N. Y. Lab. Bul. 10:135, Jun. ’o8. 

Unger, H. Die Invaliden- und Hinter 
bliebenenversicherung der Privatan 
gestellten. Arb.-Versorg. 31:671-74, 
*o8. 

Urwick, E. J. Report on Hone Work. 
Econ. Jour. 18:637, Dec. ’08. 

Vacher de Lapouge, G. Die Krisis in 
der sexuellen Moral. Polit.-Anthrop. 
Rev. 408-23, Nov. ’o8. 

Vallina, Pedro. Das sozialistische Spa- 
nien. Die Internationale (1868-74). 
Freie Generation 43-48, Sept. ’o8. 

Van Deventer, Prof. Le progrés dans le 
traitement des aliénés au point de vue 
social et économique. Assistance 
17:642, Jan. ’og. 

Viallate, A. Etats-Unis: |!’élection prési 
dentielle. An. d. Sci. Polit. 23:804, 
Nov. ’o8. 

Vibrans. Die Lage der Landwirtschaft 
in wirtschaftspolitischer Beleuchtung. 
Gegenwart 40: 209-13, 

Volz, Professor Dr. Wilhelm. Die Bevdél- 
kerung Sumatras. Glo. 95:1, Jan. 7, 


de Vooys, I. P. Sociale Hygiene. Bewe- 
gung gs—ros, Okt. ’o8. 

Vorse, Mary H. The Inconsequential 
American Woman. Appleton’s 13:66, 
Jan. ’og. 

Vrooman, Carl S. 
State Railway Administration. 
41:20, Jan. ’o9. 

Vrooman, Carl S. Our Railroad Riddle. 
Arena 40:553, Dec. ’o8. 

Wabhouse. Réveil religieux de |'Inde. 
Docum. du Progrés 872-78, Oct. ’o8. 
Wade, Herbert I. The Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research. Am. Rev. 

of Revs. 39:183, Feb. ’oo9. 

Wahl, K. Grenzen der Sffentlichen 
Kriippelfiirsorge. Aerztl. Vereinsbl. 
594-95, Sept. 11, ’08. 

Walli, P. F. Ueber die soziale Arbeit der 
Heilsarmee in England. 819-24, Sept. 


A Highly-Efficient 
Arena 


08. 
Walling, W. E. Do We Need a Political 


Revolution ? Intern. Soc. Rev. 


9:514, 


Jan. ’oo. 

Wallon, M. Les Saint-Simoniens et les 
chemins de fer: l’exécution du réseau. 
Am. Sci. Politiques 24:83, Jan. ’og. 


Interurban Developments 
Cassier’s Mag. 


Walsh, G. E. 
in the United States. 
35:480, Feb. ’og. 

Walsh, James J. Suggestion 
ton’s 13:99, Jan. ’og. 

Walta, V. Der russische Landbesitz, 
seine Verteilung und seine Rohertrage 
Frithlings Landw. Ztg. 17:585-93, 

Wanamaker, John. The John Wanamak- 
er Commercial Institute Am. An. 
Acad. 33:151, Jan. ’og. 

Ward, Lester F. The Career of Herbert 
Spencer. Pop. Sci. Mon. 74:5, Jan. ‘og 

Ward, Professor Robert DeC. The 
National Exposition at Rio de Janeiro. 
Pop. Sci. Mon. 74:105, Feb. ’o9. 

Warner, C. F. Public Evening Schools 
of Trades. An. Am. Acad. 


Apple 


33°59, 
Jan. ’o9. 

Warren, Waldo Pondray. The Rationale 
of Common-Ownership. Arena 41:53, 
Jan. ’oo. 

Washington, Booker S. 
Journey through Mississippi 
Work 17:11278, Feb. ’o9. 

Washington, B. T. Relation of Indus 
trial Education to National Progress 
An. Am. Acad. 33:1, Jan. ’o9. 

Weigall, A. E. Religion and Empire in 
Ancient Egypt. Quart. Rev. 210:44, 


A Cheerful 
Wi ids’ 


an. ’oo. 
Weingartz, B. Das Problem der Arbeits- 
losigkeit in England. Corr.-Bl. d. 
Gewerksch. Deutschl. 45:719-20, ’o8 
Wellmann, Walter. Elilhu Root: World 
Statesman. Amer. Rev. of Revs. 39:43, 
Jan. ’oo. 

Werner. Die weiblichen Kriegskranken- 
pflegekriifte des Roten Kreuzes. Z. f 
Krankenpflege 8:239-44, ’08. 

Westermarck, E. Das religiése Zélibat. 
Sexual-Probleme 601-14, Oct. ’08. 

Weyl, Walter. An Experiment in Popu- 
lation. Atlantic Mo. 103: 261, Feb. ’o9. 

Weyl, Walter E.  Italy’s Exhausting 
Emigration. Am. Rev. of Revs. 39:177, 
Feb. ’oo. 

What Is the Superman ? 
46:176, Feb. ’oo. 

Wheeler, Charles Edgar. Taft, the Pacifi- 
cator. Out. g1: 28, Jan. 2, ’o9. 

Wheeler, Everett P. What Organized 
Labor Ought to Have. Ind. 66:11, 

Jan. 11, ’o9. 

Whetham, W. C. D. 
Sociology. Nineteenth 
an. 

White, Rev. Eliot, A.M. 
Socialist Fellowship. 
Jan. ’og. 

White, T. R. Constitutionality of the 


Current Lit. 


Inheritance and 
Cent. 65:74, 
The Christian 
Arena 41:47, 
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Proposed International Prize Court— 
Considered from the Standpoint of the 
United States. Am. J. Inter. Law 2: 
490, July ’o8. 


White, William Allen. The Old Order 


Changeth: II. The Beginnings of the 
Change. Am. Mag. 67: 407, Feb. ’og. 
The White House Conference on Chil- 

dren. Char. and Com. 21:766, Jan. 30, 


09. 

Whitemore, Henry. Origin and Antiquity 
of Heraldry. Am. Hist. Mag. 3: 645, 
Nov. ’08. 

Who Are the English ? Scribner’s 45: 186, 
Feb. ’og. 

Wichura. Ethische Momente im Kampfe 
gegen die Kindersterblichkeit. Z. f. 
Sauglingsfiirsorge 8: 2go-96, ’08. 

Wieth-Knudsen. Rassenkreuzungu. 
Fruchtbarkeit. Polit.-Anthrop. Rev. 
6: 289-99, ’o8. 

Wile, I. S. Economic Dialectics. Char. 
and Com. 21:650, Jan. 9, ’o9. 

William Winter’s Attack on Present Stage 
Conditions. Current Lit. 46:200, Feb. 


og. 

Williams, H. S. The Scientific Solution 
of the Liquor Problem. McClure’s 
32:419, Feb. ’oo. 

Wilson, R. A. Changing Conditions in the 
Caribbean. World To-Day 16:184, 
Feb. ’oo. 

Winson, Frederick. The Choice of a 
School. Appleton’s 13:235, Feb. ’og. 
Winter, M. Durédle de la philosophie dans 
la découverte scientifique. Rev. Méta. 

et Morale 16:911, Nov. ’o8. 

Winthuis, Jos. Die Bildersprache des 
Nordsstammes der Gazelle-Halbinsel 
(Neupommern, Siidsee). Anthropos 
4:20, Feb. ’oo. 

Wittek, A. Kriippelfiirsorge. BI. f. d. 
Armenwesen. Graz. 10: 119-22, ’07, 

Wolff, H. W. Genossenschaftliches Ver- 
sicherungswesen in England. Z. f. d. 
ges. Staatswiss. 4:698—702, ’o8. 

Woodruff, Clinton Rogers. Railroads 
and the Smoke Nuisance. Pop. Sci. 
Mon. 74:153, Feb. ’og. 

Woods, R. A. Pittsburgh: An Interpreta- 
tion of Its Growth. Char. and Com. 
21:527, Jan. 2, ’og. 
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Woolman, Mary S. Trade Schools and 
Culture. Educational Rev. 37:181, 
Feb. ’og. 

Woolman, Mary S. The Relative Value 
and Cost of Various Trades in a Girls’ 
Trade School. An. Am. Acad. 33:127, 


Jan. ’o9. 

Works, Hon. John D. Medicine, Hypno- 
tism and Religion. Arena 41:41, Jan. 

The World in Transition, etc. Contemp. 
Rev. 95:107, Jan. ’og. 

Wright, C. D. The Work of the National 
Society for the Promotion of Industrial 
Education. An. Am. Acad. 33:13, 

an. ’o9. 

Wright, H. W. The Problem of National 
Evil and its Solution by Christianity. 
Am. J. Theol. 13:47, Jan. ’o9. 

Wyeth, N. C. A Sheep-Herder of the 
Southwest. Scribner’s 45:17, Jan. ’o9. 

Xénopol, A.-D. L’influence intellectuelle 
francaise chez les Roumanins. An. 
Sci. Polit. 24:24, Jan. ’o9. 

Yalden, J. E. G. The Short Course 
Trade School. An. Am. Acad. 33:68, 

an. ’o9. 

Young, E. H. The Nationality of a J uris- 
tic Person. Harvard Law Rev. 22:1, 
Nov. ’08. 

Young, Filson. The New Poetry. Fortn. 
Rev. 85:136, Jan. ’o9. 

Yvernis, Maurice. L’Alcoélisme et la 
Criminalité. Jour. de la Soc. de Stat. de 
Paris 12: 400, Dec. ’o8. 

Zimmerman, W. Arbeitslosigkeit und 
Arbeitslosenfiirsorge in Deutschland. 
Soz. Prax. 129-36, Nov. 9, ’08. 

Zimmern, A. E. Was Greek Civilization 
Based on Slave Labour? Sociol. Rev. 
2:1, Jan. ’og. 

Zinner, D. Die éffentliche Arbeitslosen- 
fiirsorge in der Schweiz. N. Zeit 5:160- 
69, ’o8. 

Zitelmann, Katharina. Deutsches Leben 
und Wirken in Indien. Deutschtum im 
Ausland 9:140-42, ’08. 

Zucker, Gertrud. Ueber Vermittelung 
weiblicher Hausangestellter. Arbeits- 
markt 1-5, Oct. ’o8. 

Zug, G. B. The Painters of the Peasantry. 
Chaut. 53:230, Jan. ’og. 
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